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i. FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


, ArT. I. 
t De Gebelin’s Monde Primitif ;—or, Ancient World analyfed, and com- 
) pared with the Modern, continued from our laft Appendix. 
; E have already made our readers acquainted with thofe 
general principles which this Author had Jaid down for 
himfelf in the inveftigation of his great idea. We fhall, tiere- 
fore, after a brief account of his plan, proceed to what may be 
more generally interefting, and explanatory of the defign,—a 
fecimen of the execution. , 
The work, fays M. De Gebelin, divides itfelf into two diftin® in} 
. parts or clafles,,the firft relating to words, the fecond to things. 
The treatifes arifing under the firft clafs would be numerous, 
but, for the fake of being fomewhat concife, are reduced to the 
-t\§ ten following: 
4 iI. The Principles of Language, or an Inquiry into the Orie 
gin of Languages and Letters. 
I], Univerfal Grammar. 
Ill, DiGionary of the primitive Language. 
IV, Comparative Dictionary of Languages. 
V, Etymological Dictionary of the Latin Language. 
VI, Etymological Diétionary of the French Language. } 
VII. Etymological Di&tionary of the Hebrew Language. 
VIII. Etymological DiGionary of the Greek Language. it 
IX. Etymological Dictionary of proper Names of Places, 4 
Rivers, Mountains, &c. 
X. Etymological Library, or an Account of the Authors who 
have written on all thefe Subjects. 
The fecond clafs, relative to things, is divided into two prin- 
“pal branches, the firft on ancient allegory, the fecond on an- 
cent hiftory. 
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Under the firft of thefe two general heads are the following 
diflertations : 

I. On the Symbolical and Allegorical Genius of Antiquity, 

II. Mythology and religious Fabling. 

II. Cofmogony and Theogony. 

1V. Symbolical Paintings and Heraldry. 

V. Symbolical Doctrine of Numbers. 

VI. Hiftory of Hieroglyphics, and of Emblems, with their 

Figures. 

Under the fecond general divifion, relating to ancient hiftory, 
are comprehended thefe fubjects ; 

I. The Geography of the primitive World. 

If. Its Chronology. 

Ii}. Its Traditions, or Hiftory. 

IV. Its Manners and Cuftoms. 

V. Its Dodrines. 

VI. Its Agricultural Laws. 

VII. Its Calendar, Feafts, and Aftronomy. 

VII. Its Arts, amongft the reft, on the Origin of its Poetry, 

Such are the grand outlines of this comprehenfive and mag. 
hificent work, in which the folution of ancient aliegory, and 
the comparifon and inveftigation of the radicals of language 
appear to us to be two capital objects. 

We fhall give a fpecimen of the manner in which the ancient 
allegory is inveftigated and explained from the Author’s obfer. 
vations on the hiftory of Hercules by Diodorus. 
~ © Hercules, fays he, the hero of Greece, has been almoft always 
looked upon as a perfon of real exifience, whofe hiftory, in its tra- 
ditionary progrefs, had been mingled with fable. Jf fome learned 
men have differed from this general opinion; and could perceive no» 
thing more than mere allegory in the Rory, thefe found but few 
abettors. Not that their opinions were unfupported by reafon, but 
the time was not yet come when fubjecis of this kind were to be 
laid open by a feverer difquifition, and illuftrated by other dif- 
coveries, 

‘ It muft be owned, indeed, that the manner in which thefe alle. 
gorical explications have been hitherto conduéted, has been inje- 
rious to their fuccefs. Thofe who publifhed them, well knew that 
the fubjeéts they treated could admit of no other interpretation, but 
they did not take in the whole of the object before them; their ex- 
plications were gartial, and what they left unexplained appeared to 
be an unanfwerable objection to their fyftem. 

‘ It is to avoid this inconvenience, that, after having endeavoured 
to demonftrate, in the hiflory of Saturn, and in that of Mercury, the 
perfect agreement that runs through all their circumiiances taken 
allegosically, J now proceed to explain, upon the fame principles, 
the hiftory of Hercules. I mean to fhew that every thing relative 
to that hero, from his birth to his death, is abfolutely allegorical, 


and that not one of his labours, not one of the perfonages a9 a 
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duced in the narrative of thofe labours, but was neceffary to the 
beauty and completion of that entire allegory which the whole hif- 
tory of Hercules comprehends. Nay, even the arrangement of the 
Jabours is Of importance here: for, by difplacing one, you deftroy 
the harmony of the whole, and lofe the fenfe of the allegory itfelf. 
By this method we fhall not only find that the hiilory of Hercules 
prefents us with a finifhed allegory, but further we thall difcover 
the propriety of his being called the general of Odiris or Saturn, and 
the companion of Thot or Mercury, all thefe allegories referring to 
the fame Origin, or being, properly {fpeaking, fo many parts of the 
whole. 

‘{t is by no means furprifine that mankind fhould lofe fight of 
the fenfe of thefe allegories, and even of the allegorical obje&ts them- 
felves. Originating in the Eaft from the higheft antiquity, and ftill 
appearing under the form and features of real hiitory, related in a@ 
language that funk out of the general knowledge of men, in procefs 
of time they came to be received under no other idea than that of 
hiftory, 2nd the memory of their origin was well nigh loft 

‘ Thus, by the fame degradation, which made Saturn confidered 
only as a prince diflinguifhed for his brutal and unnatural cruelties, 
Hercules, in his origin prior to the Greeks, the chief of the eaftern 
deities, the emblem of the omnipotent, the foul of vegetation, who 
had firft his temples among the Pheenicians, was confidered by the 
Greeks merely as the fon of Alcmena, the firit of heroes, and the loweit 
of the gods. 

‘ And as, even to this day, we have feen only with the eyes of 
the Greeks, our predecefflors and matters, it was hardly pofiible 
that Hercules fhould be reinftated in his primary character by us. 

‘ It was to the Eait then that men mutt have had recourfe to dif- 
cover the origin of things of this nature, but-the general obfcurity 
in which its ancient learning and language were involved, rendered 
the {earch almoil defperate. 

‘ Nothing can be more oppofite than the ideas which feveral learned 
moderns have formed of Hercules and his labours, 

* Vossius, in his learned work on idolatry, has employed a whole 
chapter to demonftrate that Hercules was the fun, and that his twelve 
labours fprung from the divifion of the Zodiac into twelve figns. 

‘ Cuperus adopted the fame idea; Hercules, according tu him, 
isthe fun. Hisclub denoted the obliquity of the ecliptic, his lion’s 
fin, the power and force of the fun in the fign of Leo, the golden 
apples which he ftole, the ftars difappearing under the fun’s bright- 
nefs; and the twelve labours the twelve figns. 

* Thus both thefe writers adopted the ideas of the fcholiaft of 
Hefiod, of Macrobius, and Porphyry, &c. who were all of the fame 
opinion, and allowed the fables of antiquity to te allegories prez- 
nant with fenfe and inftruction. 

‘ ALEXanDeR the younger had followed the fame ideas in his ex 
plication of the Heliac table 

‘ But as thee writers entered not into any fyftematical detail, what 
they advanced on the fubject appeared rather incenious than folid. 

* Thus the learned Le Clerc did not belicve their dottrine. He 
rejected all thele allegories, as having no foundation ; and, im order 
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to prove it, he publifhed a differtation, wherein he metamorphofed 
Hercules into a Pheenician merchant, who had done great things 
eftablifhed great fettlements, made great voyages, and carried te 
great commerce. 

‘ This long differtation was neither worthy of the Author nor of 
the fubjeét. Without critical tafle, uninterefting and infipid, it ferved 
only to make the reader difgufted with mythology in general: nor 
fhould we be furprifed atthis. By detaching the teveral parts of the 
fable, and not comprehending the whole, it was impoffible he thould 
fee it in its original magnificence, or rife to the allegorical meaning, 
fo complicated and fo diverfified. ‘The harmony cf the feveral parts 
alone could have dire&ted him to the fenfe; but what could appear 
more deflitute of fuch harmony than mythological fables ? 

‘ The Abbe Banrer, a great advocate for the hiftorical fenfe, looks 
upon Hercules as a hero, who was certainly born at Thebes, and who 
had rendered great fervices to Greece by his exploits; he fets afide 
none of his Jabours on a fufpicion of fable: it is true, he diftin. 
guifhes five or fix of the name of Hercules, an Fgyptian, a Pheeni- 
cian, an Indian, &c. and allows that the exploits of the whole may 
have been afcribed to one. 

* In later times we have returned to the allegorical fenfe. The 
Author of the hiftory of Heaven has fet us the example. Agreeably 
to his favourite fyitem, he changes Hercules into an enfign, on which 
was painted Hokxus, with aclub in his hand, ard which was con- 
ftantly exhibited in public, on the commencement of a military ex- 
pedition, 

* We muft not omit to mention here, that a learned modern, ex- 
plaining the fhield of Hercules, in Hefiod, has entered into a large 
detail, to demonftrate that Hercules was not a man; but that by this 
appellation was meant any mound, dyke, or dam, for conveying, ftop- 
ping, or turning off water. 

* Thefe remarks make part of a work which the learned writer 
has publifhed on the origin of the Gods. The work is new, and but 
little known. 

* The principles on which the allegorical fenfe of mythology is 
eftablifhed are well inveftigated and properly deduced; and it the 
Author, with refpeét to Hercules, has had only a partial view of the 
allegory, if he has left the fenfe too limited, and has been thereby 
frequently reduced to the application of etymological proofs, it is 
not becaufe his principles were falfe, but it is owing to the effect of 
thofe narrow bounds to which he confined himfelf. Having made 
the neceflary comparifons in a partial manner, the refult was of 
courfe imperfect. One great proof of the goodnefs of his principles, 
is that he has advanced nothing contrary to truth, in confidering the 
labours of Hercules relatively to the conftruction of dykes for the 
purpofe of containing and conveying water: for this is one of the fir 
operations neceffary tor the clearing of lands, and putting them ina 
ftate of cultivation. . 

‘ Mr. Bryant, a learned Englifhman, already known by his pro- 
found refearches in antiquity, publifhed in French the preface toa 
confiderable work on mythology and the origin of mankind, which was 
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to follow foon after *; and in which he declares ftrongly for the al- 

legorical fenfe of the ancient fables, perfuaded that the heroes of my- 

thology, fuch as Hercules, never exifted. 

‘ Here he treads in the fteps of his countryman Blackwell, of 
whom more hereafter. 

‘ On thefe attempts to difcover the concealed fenfe of mythology, 
the pretended hiftorical fenfe which could never have been counte- 
nanced but for want of better explications, will be abolithed for 
vere 
’ M. De Gebelin now proceeds to his arguments in proof that 
the Allegory of Hercules relates to agriculture. 

‘Jt will no doubt, fays he, occafion fome furprife that we fhould 
yefer to agriculture the hiftory of Hercules, that hero, who was con- 
fidered as the fubduer of monfters, the redreffer of wrongs, the de- 
molifher of giants; for what have the labours of hufbandry to do 
with exploits to which they have, feemingly, no relation? 

‘ However, if we confider, in the firft place, that it is impoflible 
the life of Hercules fhould be a real hiftory ; that no hero could ever 
execute what has been attributed to him; that the feveral parts of 
the hiftory are too clofely connected to leave us room to believe that 
it has been altered imperceptibly, or that it is not now what it was 
originally ; that Hercules indenticates with Saturn or Ofiris, and that 
the contour of his life, exhibited in a manner fo fingular, muft have 
had its precife archetype in nature, which gave birth to all the il- 
lufions his hiftory impofes upon us; if, above all, we confider the 
number XII. to which his labours are limited, as correfponding with 
the months of the year, and with the rural operations ; that none of 
the explications hitherto given of this hiftory could poflibly be fup- 
perted ;——-it may be fuggeted that we may poflibly be in the right, 
and that we have fome claim to attention. 

‘ With this view, we promfe ftriflly to adhere to the letter; not 
to lead the reader through a feries of etymologies, in which, however 
happy they might appear, he would place but little confidence ; nor 
to give ourfelves up to any of thofe extravagances of imagination, 
into which the mere purfuit of fyitematic ideas is but too apt to be- 
tray us. 

* Whatever explications we offer fhal] be drawn from the fubjeét 
ifelf: following the order of the atchievements as it ftands in the 
fable, our iJluftrations will carry nothing arbitrary along with them, 
and we flatter ourfelves they will be found fecure from any effential 
objection. 

‘ Agriculture having been invented by Saturn, Chronus, or Ofiris, 
and the calendar having been regulated by Thot, Hermes, or Mer- 
tury, in favour of agriculture, the firft objet was to encourage the 
purfuit of thofe arts among the peop!e, who were to profit fo greatly 
by fuch precious difcoveries. , 

* The people, at the fame time, were too fenfible of the advan- 
tages they fhould derive, to be inattentive to the purfuit. Obedient 
to the benevolent voice that inftructed them, they applied themfelves 
immedjately to enjoy its good effects. 





* See Review for June, 1774. 
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‘ The earth, however, was not yet in a proper ftate for the exer. 
cife of the agricultural arts. ‘The low grounds were covered with 
moraffes, and immenfe lakes, whofe waters confined by rocks, Over. 
grown woods and hills, had nooutlet. ‘The uplands left to all the 
activity of nature, who in her produ¢tions had never been tamed or 
reftrained by art, yielded nothing but the briary race, deep, dark 
woods which the light of the day never penetrated, the haunts of 
vat multitudes of ferocious and deftructive animals. 

‘ Man conceived that the earth was intended for his ufe, but he 
had little advantage from it. Every thing feemed to difpute with 
him the poffeflion of it. 

‘ The fubjeciion, therefore, of that earth which was the allotted 
habitation of man, was the firft objeft. A place of horror was now 
to become a happy abode; but this was to be effected at the price of 
human Jabour, and that labour, without affociated efforts, would 
have been ineffeciual. 

‘ Aboveall it was neceffary to difembarrafs the courfe of the waters, 
to dry the moraffes, to carry off the lakes, to dig canals, make dykes, 
clear the woodlands, and deftroy or banifh the noxious animals, 

‘ Thefe were the firft efforts of men, and of the heads of fociety : 
efforts by which the earth itfelf was fubdued, which formed the moft 
illuftrious of all heroes, the benevolent friends of human kind, the 
only objeéts worthy of immortal glory, worthy to be recorded in the 
annals of the mufes.’ 

* ¥ * * 

‘ Hercules is reprefented as the general of Ofiris, the conqueror 
of the lion, and armed with aclub, He is reprefented as conqueror 
of the lion, becaufe, in cultivating the ground, he banifhed the fe- 
rocious animals. He is armed with a knotty club, the firft and fim- 
pleft of {ceptres, to fignify that by agriculture, he reigns over the 
earth and the animals; that he is thus virtually the governor of the 
world, which yields to his power; ard that through him mankind 
are civilized.’ 

. + % * 

‘ Amoneft the oriental nations, Hercules was the name of the 
fun, whom that people, devoted to sabeifm, or the worfhip of the 
heavenly bocies, confidered as the divinity of agriculture, as the 
principle of ali vegetation, the foul of the world, 

‘Itis no wonder, therefore, that his name became the bafis of 
allegory, relative to the improvement and cultivation of the earth, 
which, without him, would have been nothing. It is no wonder that 
hie name was transferred to thofe heroes, whofe atchievements owed 
their fuccefs to his primary influence; or that thofe atchievements 
were limited to the number twelve, as the fun makes his annual re- 
volution through the twelve figns, which regulate the calendar of 
the hufbandmar, and direé& his operations.’ 

* * # * 

‘ The proofs that Hercules originally firnified the fun, are chiefly 
th-fe: 

The Pheenicians worfhipped this univerfal divinity originally un- 
der that title. 

. ‘ The 
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* The facred writers have not difdained to admit this fymbol of 
divinity: God, fay they, hath fet his tabernacle in the fun.’ Jefus 
Chrift is called ‘ the day fpring from on high,’ ‘ the fun of righte- 
oufnefs.’ . 

‘ In procefs of time, the fymbol took place of the being it repre- 
fented ; the fun was then the phyfical God of the univerfe, becaufe 
he was the principle of heat an1 life. Hence the origin of Sabeifm! 
that firft fyilem of idolatry, which literally fignifies the wor/bip of 


the Sun. 
‘ Thus names were given him correfpondent to the ideas that were 


entertained of him : 
Sas, the exalted, 
AbaAD, the only. 
Bex, the fhining. 
Avonis, the Lord. 
Mectcarrue, or Meticertes the king of the earth; or 
fimply, Mercu-Cuarte the king of the city. 

‘ Towns too were ambitious of being called from him. Hence fo 
many Cities of the names of Herculea, Herculanenm, Heraciea, &c. 
&c. fo called not becaufe they were built by Hercules, or becaute 
they honoured Hercules the hero of Greece, but becaufe the colo- 
nies that founded them worfhipped the fun under that name. 

‘ We find from Macrosuwus that the Egyptians called Hercules, 
Helion, or the Sun, which is in all, and for all, and this name equai- 
ly fignified, originally, the Supreme Being. 

‘ PLrurancnh in his treatife on Jiis and Ofiris, tells us that, accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, Hercules placed in the fun made with that lu- 
minary the tour of the univerfe. 

‘ This idea Apo!lodorus expreffes poetically, faying that Hercules 
arrived at the extremities of the world in a veffel of the Sun. 

‘ This was an Egyptian exprefiion, which deceived Le Clerc, and 
wrefting it from its proper fenfe, he thought he had difcovered an 
excellent proof of his fyitem, which was that Hercules was nothing 
more than a merchant, who was faid to fail in the fun’s veffel, either 
becaufe his fhip was called the Sun, or becaafe he carried the figure 
of the fun for a flag, 

‘ How could it efcape him, that this was perfectly conformable 
to the Egyptian Theology, which conitantly placed the fun and the 
moon in fhips, as the pilots of the univerfe? 

‘The hymns of antiquity, addrefled to the fan, ordinarily re- 
prefented him under the citle and attributes of Hercules. This proof 
of the identity of the two perfonages is fo friking, that it is afto- 
nithing it fhould hitherto have efcaped thofe who have employed 
themfelves in fiudies and refearches of this nature. 

‘ We thall produce two inftances of this kind, one taken fron the 
Dionyfiacs of Nonnus, the other from the Hymns of Orpheus. 

‘ The firft is an invocation of Bacchus to the fun, in which hz calls 
him Hercules, with reference to the deilinies of Tyre, the country 
of the anceftors of Bacchus. 

Thus it begins, 

Aspoxitay HPAKAEY, avak TUL, OLY AE KOTACUy that is, “ O ftar- 


mantled Hercules, king of fire, ruler of the world!” 
L1l4 The 
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The hymn of Orpheus thus: 

HPAKAEE 06 sobre, peyzoSeves, Adxeus Tiray, that is, “oO potent 
magnanimous Hercules, michty Titan!" . 

This hymn is exceedingly {ublime. 

O high-foul’d Hercules, O mighty Titan! 
Whole arm is everlafting ftrength, whofe toil 

In combat endlefs,—ftill invincible ! 

Father of time eternal! changing oft 

In afpect, not in glory; amiable, 

And evermore defired, and powerful ever ! 
Thine the unconquer’d breait, the conquering bow, 
And prophecy divine!—confuming all, 

And all-producing, all-commanding—aiding! 
By thee repofe the human world enjoys, 

And genial Peace by thee—of inborn might, 
Unwearied, unfubdued ; by thee the earth 

Bears her beft bleflings, for the firft of men 

Ry thee the bore them—thy unchanging power 
Leads the fair morning, leads the mantled night, 
And twelve long toils fuftains, from eaft to weft 
Extending—friend of mortals and immortals, 
Bring thy bleft aid; thy hand that flings the rofe 
O’er the pale cheek of ficknefs, thy kind hand, 
Fhat bears the healing branch—O let it far, 

Far from the haunts of human life remove 
Adverfity and pain! 

M. De Gebelin has properly enough remarked that this 
hymn, addrefled to a mortal being would be extravagant and 
abfurd ; but, addrefling Hercules in the character of the fun, it 
abounds with beauty and propriety. 

* The titles and the feafts of Hercules, moreover, (continues our 
Author) evince that he reprefents the fun. | . 

The Romans celebrated the eve of the calends of July, the laf 
day of June, as the feaft of Hercules Mufagetes, that is, the leader of 
the mufes. This fingular title given to a hero, who was never ima- 

ined to have the leaft commerce or connection with the mufes, 
but which the Thebans had, neverthelefs, given to Hercules long 
before the time of the Romans, fhews how futile the general idea 
hitherto formed of him has been, and that he was to the Pheenici- 
ans what Apollo was afterwards to the Greeks. 

‘ The fame conclufion may be drawn from the fable, which fays 
that Hercules difputed with Apollo the right of the tripod. This 
tripod, over which Apollo prefided, was no ordinary tripod. It was 
the year divided jnto three feafons, according to the oriental calendar, 
and which was thus faid to march upon three feet. ‘Thus calendars 
were made with three legs, which proceeded from the fame center, and 
formed a kind of wheel. On each leg ftood the account of one fea- 
fon or four months; the like are to be feen on Runic monuments. 

‘ This again proves that Apollo was fubftituted by the Greeks for 
the Phoenician Hercules; and from henge the primary idea of the 
latter funk out of remembrance. | “ 
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¢ The laft-mentioned circumftances gave birth to a fuppolition that 
Hercules was more celebrated for icience than for valour, and that he 
was a great Philofopher. But this miftake was pardonable on ac- 
count of that obfcurity in which the hiftory of this hero was in- 
olved. 

. if the Romans celebrated the feaft of Hercules a little after the 
fummer folitice, the Sabines in like manner kept it in the fame 
month, the fifth of June. It was undoubtedly the fame with other 

tions. 

“ This celebration of this Divinity apprcpriated to that feafon, 
afiords a new proof that the fun in his full force in the fign of Leo, 
was the genuine Hercules who triumphed over fuch formidable 
Beings, and whofe courfe nothing could obftruct.’ 

With regard to THE FirsT Labour oF Hercunes, the Con- 
QuEsT OF THE NeMEAN Lion, our Author obferves that the Lion 
tamed was an emblem of the earth cuJtivated, and anfwered to the 
toils of the labourer. The Ancients themfelves tell us this. The 
tame lions that followed Rhea, fays Varro in a remarkable paffage, 
teach men that there is no foil which may not be fubdued and ren- 
dered ufeful. 

Thus we find the car of Rhea or Cybele drawn by lions, 
for the fame reafon. It is true, it is fometimes drawn by 
tigers; but the reafon our Author afligns for this is, in our 
opinion, puerile and unworthy of him:—He fays it is to repre- 
fent the different colours of the earth, more variegated than the 
fkin of the tiger. 

This firft labour, then, alludes to the firft labours of the huf- 
bandman, thofe rude and toilfome labours which alone can 
bring the earth into a ftate of cultivation. 

Our Readers muft be contented with thefe imperfect fketches 
of this learned and laborious work; as our limits will not al- 
low of further quotations. L 

” 





Arr, II, 


Les Loifirs du Chevalier D’ Eon, (Fe.—The literary Amufements of 
the Chevalier D’Eon de Beaumont, late Miniiter Plenipotentiary 
from the Court of France, on divers important Subje&s during his 
Refidence in England. 8vo. 14 Vols. Amfterdam. 1774. Sold 
by Becket, Sc. in London. 


F the fir and fecond of thefe volumes, which were pub- 
lifhed a few years aga, we have already taken fome cur- 

lory notice ; [See Rev. vol. xliii. p. 237.] but this large and 
important collection of what may be called National Materials, 
deferves a more ferious and more refpectful attention. A man 
of letters, fpirit, and tafte, a man of political fagacity and 
courtly knowledge, converfant in the negociations, and the 
interefts of Princes, even though he were difqualified for the 
‘ater by a foul too ingenuous for low intrigue, mutt yet be 
| extremely 
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extremely entertaining, extremely interefting, and inftrudtiye ip 
the clofet. 

This copious publication may therefore be confidered as a 
kind of library of the knowledge of the modern world. 

The firft volume contains a defcription of Poland, and hifto. 
rical inquiries concerning the Province of Alface. 

The fecond is a review of the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily. 

The third contains a chronological abridgment of the records 
of the Old Teftament, and a compendium of Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory. 

‘The fourth confifts of obfervations general and particular on 
Commerce, obfervations on Commerce and Navigation in ge- 
neral, reflections on the means of obtaining a knowledge of the 
fituation or balance of Commerce, &c. obfervations on the 
Roads in France, on Silks, on Public Credit, &c. &c, 

The fifth is a differtation on the Laws and Commerce of 
Ruffia. 

In the firft of thefe diflertations, after defcribing the barbarous 
and deplorable fituation of the Ruffian laws, in which a man 
might, without impunity, oblige his wife to put on a hhift 
fteeped in brandy, and then fet fire to it, and let her perifh in 
the flames, the Author proceeds to the happier era of Peter the 
Great: 

‘ Such, fays he, was the fituation of Ruflia when Peter the Firft 
afcended the throne. Ele pafied the early part of his reign in culti- 
vatine, as much as circumilances would permit, the Sciences, for 
which he hed a natural tafe. He then travelicd into foreign coun- 
tries, and, on his return, he found fufhcient employment in the war 
between his own State and the Kingdoms of Sweden and Poland. 

Yhis rupture latd him under the neceflity of attending to military 


*bulinefs and mezking foldiers, and to this ke applied himfels alto- 


gether. 

‘ Well knowing that the example of a Prince is the beft leffon for 
his fubjects, he not only attended his army in perfon, but went fo 
efeGtually about the bufine’s of regulating military difcipline, that 
he fubmitted to it himfelf. Such regulations and fuch a conduct 
could not but produce the happielt effects. He had foon the fatis- 
faction of feeing emulation diffufe itfelf through the Nobility, and 
of finding himfelf followed by his Nobles to thofe wars which they 
had formerly left to the decifion of their vaffals. 

‘ It is matter of furprife, that in the midft of thofe eftablifhments 
which required fach a variety of attention, this creative genius did 
nothing towards effecting thofe changes, which he found indifpen- 
fably neceffary in the political department, and in the adminiftration 
of juftice. This Monarch, who with all the qualities of the hero 
united the moft profound policy and fagacity, though inwardly con- 
vinced, that the evils which injuftice brings upon a State are much 
more to be dreaded than thofe of the molt fanguinary war, faw with 


regret that ire mutt wait for a propep time to redtify his Courts of 
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lutice, if he would not do it at the hazard of his kingdom. After 
triumphing over his enemies, after enlarging his empire, after filling 
the world with the glory of his name and arms, this great Prince 
coniidered himfelf only as in the midit of bis career to that immor- 
tality after which he afpired; and to the title of the Conqueror, 
his firlt ambition was to add that of Lecisuaror, 

‘ In 1698, he thewed his influence with the people by engaging 
them to adopt the cuflom, prevalent in other European nations, of 
beginning the year with the month of January, which, with them, 
had ufually commenced in September. But this was an inconfider- 
able reform. In «711, he thewed both his power and his wifdom 
more effectually by ilriking at the vices of legiflation. 

‘ He conitituted a Senate, over which he prefided himfelf, and 
which, in his abience, was charged with the adminiltration both of 
public and private bufinefs, of which an account was to be rendered 
athis return. Senfible that the new difpofitions he wanted to make 
in this department of adminiitration would meet with great difficul- 
ties, initead or leffening the power of the Court of Boyards, he abo- 
lihhed it entirely, and compofed a new tribunal of men of knowledge 
and integrity, on whom he could depend, without any regard to rank 
or birth, which had been the objects of all his Predeceffors. 

‘ After the year 1714 excellent laws were eftablilhed through all 
the departments of government, among which were feveral that he 
had either written or dictated himfelf; particularly on the admini- 
{tration of juflice, on military difcipline, and the education of 
youth. 

‘ Whatever defe‘ts he found in the Oulogeny, whilft he was de- 
firous at once to put an end to diforder, he allowed it all its rights 
by premifing that the conftitution of his Predeceffors, or the arrets of 
Sovereign Courts, which had fince intervened, deferved to be attended 
tono farther than they were conformable to the original code pub- 
lihhed by Alexis. This was the ready way to abolith all the abufes 
which arbitrary power might introduce into the Courts of Juftice, 
He declared for a new edition of the Oulogeny, in which the fubfe- 
quent decifions of cafes fhouid be ,annexed to each article to make a 
more complete code, at leaft one that fhould ferve as a rule, till time 
would permit the obvious defects to be rectified. ‘This work was 
accomplithed in 1720, but remained in M.S. under the title of 
Swedunoe Oulogenie, or the Concordance of the Laws, 

* As he had too much penetration to be ignorant that the compi- 
lation ef a Code, fuch as he wifhed it to be, required a good deal of 
time, and the affifiance of men converfant in the practice of the laws 
to attend the execution of it, he availed him(felf of the interval which 
the difpofitions he had taken allowed, to publifh divers ordinances 
relative to the great end he propofed to accomplith. 

* He inftituted the Office of Attorney General, and appointed him 
four Affiftants for the bufinefs of government; alfo a certain number 
of fubordinate officers of the fame denomination, to be fettled in the 
feveral governments and even in the towns. ‘Thefe had orders to 
lodge informations of all crimes and mifdemeanors that might hap- 
pen in their department, either contrary to the laws, or prejudicial 
to the State. 

‘ He 
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* He regulated the fucceflions of families, and as he had much at 
heart their prefervation, he made ufe of the means which he had 
feen praétifed in England, to keep his Nobility in their genuine 
Juftre and purity. He ordained that the real eftates of the deceafed 
parents fhould not be divided in equal portions among their children, 
but that they fhould defcend to gne of the fons, or, in default of 
fach, to one of the daughters: leaving to the father or the mother, 
or the furvivor of thefe, the right of chufing, among the boys, if 
there were more than one, or among the daughters, if there were no 
fons, him or her whom they flould think proper to appoint the heir, 
And, if the parents died without making thefe difpofitions, the right 
of feniority regulated the inheritance. 

‘ This Ordinance had another end, which was to oblige the 
younger fons, or thofe who were not called to the fucceflion, to 
devote themfelves entirely to the military life, or to make their for- 
tunes by applying themfelves to politics or commerce. Afterwards, 
by the regulation of the fale of eftates, it is faid that the younger 
children, or thofe who were excluded from fucceflion, could not pur- 
chafe their family-eftates, till after a limited time of military fervice, 
and that thofe who had indolently refufed to bear arms, could never 
be admitted. 

‘ To perpetuate the great families, he ordained that when the laf 
heir male fhould be without iffue, he might convey his fortune to a 
perfon of the other fex, provided fhe were of the fame family, but 
on condition that the hufband fhould take upon him the name of the 
family, from which the eftate defcended, that it might not be ex- 
tinct. We have feen feveral initances in the branches of Golowkin, 

Romandanowfky, Balck, Polet, and others. There was reafon to 
forefee that this meafure would produce the effect the great Monarch 
had promifed himfelf. But that general liberty which parents had of 
chufing their fucceffors indifferently, occafioned, afterwards, fuch con- 
fufion and cabals, that the Emprefs Ann was perfuaded in the year 
1731 to put the order of fucceflion on the ancient footing. 

‘ The Ordinance which Peter I. caufed to be publifhed the 24th 
of December 1714 againft the corruption of the Judges, is one of 
thofe that merit the higheft attention. The different Conftitations 
made after the publication of the Oulogeny had opened to the Judges 
a large field for the gratification of their avarice: And this evil, fo 
dangerous to the State, had gained imperceptibly on all manner of 
bufinefs, infomuch that the greateft part of it was tranfacted entirely 
by the fpirit of Party, and it was well known that jaftice would be 
knocked down to the beft bidder. The Prince, defirous to ftrike at 
the root of a cuftom at once fo fcandalous and fo pernicious, forbade 
the Judges and all others who were in any official capacity to take 
the leaft confideration from the client on any pretext whatever: he 
likewife forbade the client to attempt to corrupt the Judge, and the 
pains and penalties on the perfon conviéted either of giving or re- 
ceiving a bribe, were death and confifcation of goods. The Judges 
were to content themfelves with the emoluments which the Prince 
had been pleafed to annex to their appointments; and that none of 
thofe, who came of courfe and as their turn to the Judicial Offices, 
might excufe himfelf through ignorance of that regulation, it was 
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ordained that no perfon fhould be admitted to any Place in a Court 
of Judicature, who had not figned that Ordinance with his own hand. 
In 1716 he took new precautions againtt this abufe, by forbidding 
the Judges to determine any affair in their own chambers, requiring 
that every thing of this kind fhould be tranfa¢ted in the Courts of 
Judicature publicly, and in the prefence of thofe who compofed 
them. 
‘ Peter comprehended every thing in his plan, and nothing ef- 
caped his attention. It would be endlefs to fpecify all the edi&s he 
ublithed within the fpace of feven years, on the detention of crimi- 
nals, on the means of taking highwaymen, on the meafures to be 
taken with thofe who were accufed of the crime of /e/e Majefy, on 
eculation, on the manner of announcing in full Senate the Idiuts of 
either fex, who were declared incapable of fucceffion or contracting 
marriage, on compulfory marriages of children and fervants, and on 
the attention to be paid by the Judges to the reformation of criminal 
juftice. 

‘ All thefe ediéts fhewed how zealous the Monarch was to have 
the adminiftration of juftice in his dominions conformed to the plan 
of other European Nations; but as thefe various regulations ferved 
only to pave the way to the great object he propoted, I pafs them 
flightly over to fee him march with hatty fteps, poiflibly too ardent for 
the purpofe, towards its execution. 

‘In the year 1718, Peter being, after the matureft reflections, 
determined to adopt the model of the Swedifh Government in prefer- 
ence to others, ordered a collection to be made at Stockholm of all 
the regulations and all the edicts, which he thought might be of any 
fervice tohim. For the ancient Courts of Juftice, which they called 
Pirakes, he fubftituted Colleges, which he diftinguifhed by the names 
of thofe feveral affairs, whereof they had the refpective cognizance ; 
for inftance, the College of Foreign Affairs, of War, of the Admi- 
ralty, of the Finances, of Juftice, of Commerce, of Mines and Ma- 
nufactures, to which he afterwards added the Exchequer, the Synod, 
and the Magiftracy. i 

* He determined what cafes fhould belong to the department of 
each College, afcertained the number of Members of which each 
fhould be compofed; and for fear the new Judges fhould pafs the 
bounds of the authority repofed in them, he publifhed what was 
called a general regulation, which entered minutely into the duties 
of their refpective charges. 

* More than this, he fent feveral perfons of credit into Germany, 
and to other European Courts, in order to engage men of learning 
and abilities, whom they fhould find worthy of filling Places in thefe 
new Colleges; and he allowed the Swedifh prifoners who were in his 
dominions to be Candidates, provided they underftood the language 
of the country. 

* It was an object with this wonderful man to have in Place a mix- 
ture of ftrangers and natives; perfuaded that the latter by modelling 
themfelves upon the former, would acquire the civility and intelli- 
gence which they wanted, and that the others, by conforming them- 
felves to the cuftoms of the country, would fall habitually into the 
character and idea of Citizens. 
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« To engage the young Nobility to apply to bufinefs, he ordered 

a fixed number to be taken into each Court, to pafs through the em. 

loyments of the lower offices, in order to rife to the higher Depart. 
ments of Judicature. He took care, indeed, that people of Jow 
birth in general fhould have no Place in the Courts of Juftice, unlefs 
their particular talents claimed an exception in their favour, 

* He likewife inftituted Judges of Affize in the country, who had 
the right of giving judgment in the firft inftance, with orders to lay 
their decifions before Government. The appeal was carried from 
the Governor to the Court of Juftice, and from thence to the Senate, 
as the Dernier Refort. ‘To render this lait mentioned Tribunal more 
refpectable, he publifhed an edict forbidding all perfons whatever to 
carry any complaints to the Sovereign on cafes that had been heard 
before the eftablifhed Courts, being defirous that every one fhould 
abide by the determination of the Senate. The edict added, if, 
notwithftanding, any one fhould have the prefumption to appeal from 
the Senate to the Sovereign, and fhould not be able to fupport his 
allegations, he fhould fuffer death, becaufe his conduét fhould be 
confidered as an impeachment of the honour and dignity of a Tri- 
bunal, over which the Sovereign pretided. 

‘ As matters of appeal might arife on which the Statute was filent, 
the Senate could determine nothing without knowing the refolutions 
of the Czar, and was to pronounce only according to the orders it 
fhould receive from him. That this meafure might not expofe the 
parties to too long delay, a Maiter General of the Requefts was ap- 
pointed, whofe office, duly executed, was to procure prompt juftice 
on complaints againft the lower Courts. ‘lhis meafure, wife as it 
was, had its enemies ; and certain memorials appeared charging with 
inhumanity the prohibiting appeals to the Monarch upon pain of 
death. But if we confider the multitude of bufinefs with which this 
Prince was overwhelmed for the general intereft of Society, wherein 
every inftitute was directed by himf{clf, one cannot be furprifed that 
he exempted himfelf from hearing complaints, which might be, for 
the moft part, ill-founded *. 

* Peter’s only objec hitherto had been a ftri& attention to the 
Oulogeny, to the explication of obfcure parts, or the addition of new 
decifions on cafes neglected, or omitted. But as he more and more 
obferved the little advantage he derived from thefe applications, he 
fet himfelf feriouily about forming a new Code. 





* Such is the apology which the Chevalier D’Eon makes for an 
unpardonable fault in the great Prince whofe legiflation he defcribes 5 
the only palliation, indeed, which appears to fuggeft itfelf, but 
which is very infufficient to invalidate the charge. ‘To debar the 
fabje& from appealing, in very uncommon and extraordinary in- 
ftances, to the juftice or humanity of his Prince, and this on pain 
of death, is not only an infringement of that eternal natural relation 
which fubfifts between the governor and the governed, but replete 
with a degree of barbarity that fiained not even the annals of the 
Eaft, Pyrrhus, no lefs arbitrary than Peter, and much more fero- 
cious, refufed not to receive the petitions of his people, whatever 
regard he paid to them afterwards. —e 
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‘ The method he propofed was this. With regard to the Oulo- 

sy and the Conftitutions made afterwards, to arrange the whole in 
ditinét articles, and, oppofite to each article, on the margin, to fet 
down the fenfe of the Swedith laws on the refpeétive heads, in mat- 
ters civil and criminal, and the purport of the Livonian and Eftho- 
nian laws, in matters concerning fiefs. 

‘ For this purpofe he appointed a Commiffion confifling of a cer- 
tain number of perfons from different Courts, who, under the direc- 
tion of the Senate, were to examine and feleét what fhould be found 
moft fuitable to the prefent fituation of Ruflia; afier which, each 
article was to be prefented by the Committee to the Senate, who were 
to give their opinion thereupon to the Sovereign ; and thus he flat- 
tered himfelf that, in a ihort time, he fhould go through this great 
work. 

‘They applied to it without delay, and the Prince neglected 
nothing that might promote the zeal and fecond the endeavours of 
the Commiffioners, He was continually laying before them new mat- 
ters that required their attention, or inftructing them in the manner 
of clearing up former difputes, In 1721 he publifhed a new form of 
judiciary proceedings, which is followed in all the Courts of Juftice 
atthis day. Its brevity, 1 acknowledge, obliges them frequently to 
have recourfe to the ancient code, which I have myfelf charged with 
infufficiency ; but it is to be obferved that he was now only to give 
the Commiffion a fketch for their guide, and that they were to extend 
and compleat it. 

‘In 1722 the Emperer forbad, upon pain of death, any Judge t 
put an interpretation upon the Laws or Conftitutions, in order that 
they might be /:terally adhered to. Neverthelets he left the Chief 
Jullices at liberty to explain to the Senate any doubts that might 
accidentally arife; but they were ebliged to wait the decifion, and 
likewife the approbation of the Emperor. And, that no one might 
efcape this law, he ordered that it fhould be paited upon a fmall 
board and lie on the table during the feffions, that they might have 
their eyes continually upon it; and this is ftill cuflomary in all the 
Courts of the Empire. 

‘ To eftablifh better order in the Senate and in the other depart- 
ments of Juflice, he appointed for the ufe of the former an Attorney 
General, whofe office it was to aff at their feflions; to fee that 
bufinefs was conducted according to the Jaws and confiitutions of the 
empire ; to attend to the due and fpeedy execution of the orders of 
the Court, and forthwith to enicr in the regillers every obftacle. 
This Officer had orders to obferve the zeal and attention with which 
every Senator difcharged the dutics cf his office. Jf he was found 
deficient he had a right to reprehend him publicly, and if his remon- 
frances proved ineffectual, he might fufpend the courfe of bufinefs, 
and addrefs the Empcror, who fhould take cognizance ef the offene 
ders, and compel them to return to their duty. 

‘ This new Officer had alio the fuperinteudency of the Chancery, 
and of all that belonged to it. The Solicitor of the ‘lreafury him- 
felf was obliged to lodge informations with him of all public: delin- 
quencies. So wide an official range being not eafily filled by one 
man, the Emperor ailociated with him in office the Solicitor Gene- 
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ral, who was to aflift him when prefent, and to fupply his place 
when abfent. Both thefe Officers had it in ftri€t charge to examine 
fuch laws and conftitutions, as were capable of a two-fold interpre. 
tation, and to propofe to the Sovereign the means of removing the 
ambiguity. 

‘ That the Magiftrates, charged with fuch important funions 
might be treated with the greateit veneration and refpeét, he ordered 
that, as to what appertained to the execution of their office, they 
fhould be dependent on no one but himfelf; and in every fubaltern 
Court, he appointed perfons who, under the title of Attorneys 
fhould reprefent the Attorney General ; to whom they were to give 


an account of any thing that paffed in their refpective Courts, con. 


trary to the conftitutions, in order that he might rectify it by the 
authority of the Senate. 

‘ From fuch inftitutions, fuch care, pains and application, what 
would one not have hoped? Neverthelefs, in the year 1723, the 
Commiflioners appointed to digeft the new Code, found that, after 
an application of five years, the firft meafures had been fo ill taken, 
that there were no other means of coming at the end propofed, but 
beginning entirely upon a new plan. They reprefented to the Empe- 
ror that the ancient Code, the model of which they had followed, 
was fo very unfyitematic, and the matter fo vilely arranged, that 
there was no poflibility of confining themfelves to it, without leaving 
in the new one that confufion, which would be extremely prejudicial 


to public bufinefs, and that, therefore, they thought it neceffary to 


ive it fome other form. 
* Concerned to find that fo much labour had been ineffectual, but 
refolved to furmount all difficulties, Peter allowed the Commiffioners 
in future to difpenfe with the ufual adherence to the plan of the 


Oulogeny, and permitted them to take for their model the Code of 


Denmark, provided they were particularly careful to infert thofe 
Statutes of the ancient Ruffian Code, which were fuitable to the 
manners and cuftoms of the times. | 

‘ For this purpofe he caufed to be printed in feveral {mall volumes 
all the Jaws that, in his wifdom, he had given to his people, as pro- 
per materials for the conduct of the new work. But at the time 
when, wholly intent upon his project, this great Prince had reafon 
to hope for the moft certain fucceis ; Providence, unfearchable in all 
its purpofes, cut him offin the midft of the mof glorious career that 
ever Monarch maintained or purfued. 

‘ His laft moments were devoted to the indulgence of that fincere 
defire he always had of giving to his people an impartial admini- 
ftration of juftice: witnels the laft edict, which he publifhed a few 
days before his death, wherein, not contented with having endea- 
voured to prevent the bribery of the Judges, he forbad all the people 
of the Court, of whatever condition, to pay any attention to the foli- 
citations of thofe who had fuits at law, to fupport their pretenfions, 
or folicit the favour of the . udges. 

‘ After the death of this incomparable Prince, his fucceffors, it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, would fhew the fame zeal, for accomplifhing a 
work fo neceffary for the welfare of the empire; but one cannot be 


furprifed if their efforts were unfuccefsful, when it is confidered 
what 
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what muft have been the fituation of Ruffia during the fpace of fixteen 
years, governed as it was by four Sovereigns, who either found them- 
felves unfettled on the Throne, or acceded to it in confequence of 
fome revolution. 

‘It is not in times of fuch uncertainty that men of abilities will 
apply themfelves to any important work, while they are to depend 
for the fole reward of their merit and their labours on the gratitude 
of the Prince. The Members of the Commiffion, which ftill fub- 
fifted, thought it fufficient, on their parts, to order the Secretaries 
to continue their bufinefs. But as thefe fubalterns knew nothing but 
the common run of bufinefs, were neither fkilled in the laws, nor 
had ftudied their conftitution, their labours were unlikely to produce 
any valuable effect. 

* The peaceable revolution which brought Elizabeth to the Throne 
of her father reftored the hopes of the people, when, in the year 
1754, anew Commiffion for the purpofe of forming a new Code was 
eftablifhed, compofed of men who had attended the different Courts 
of Juftice, it was not to be wondered that the Commiffion prefented 
a plan to the Senate which promifed to be perfect in its kind. The 
abolition of capital punifhments alone is fuflicient to chara¢terife the 
humanity that would have diltinguifhed the work of this new Legif- 
‘latrefs. During the whole of her glorious reign, however unfavoure 
able to the bufinefs of rectifying the. laws the part which Raffia took 
in the troubles of Germany might be thought, there were ftill the 
faireft hopes of bringing the work to perfection, The three firft 
parts, it is faid, were finifhed by the Commiffioners, and approved 
by the Senate, when the death of the Sovereign, before fhe had 
confirmed them, gave the fcepter to Peter Ili. Grandfon of the 
Founder of Ruffia. 

‘ No fooner was he declared Sovereign than he trod profeffedly 
inthe fteps of his grandfather. He not only invited foreigners to 
fettle in his dominions, but, the more ftrongly to induce them, he 
abrogated a law which, when once they had entered, forbad them 
toreturn. He did more. He permitted his own Nobility to vifit 
foreign countries in order to cultivate their underftanding and man- 
ners. ‘To give thefe new regulations all the extent his predeceffors 
had been defirous of, he propofed to form a new Code, and took for 
his model that of Frederic King of Pruflia, which he caufed to be 
tranflated into the Ruffian language, that, combining with the cufto- 
mary regulations of the Empire, a body of juft and permanent laws 
might be the refult. 

* Seeing, and lamenting the igncrance under which-his fubjects 
groaned, in concert with the Archbifhop of Novogorod he founded 
public fchools ; and, to introduce order into the military, he gave 
uniforms to the troops, and caufed the regiments to be called after 
the name of their Colonels. 

* Such were the alterations that Peter III. made, during a reign 
of fix or feven months, at the end of which a revolution placed his 
wife on the Throne. On the twenty-eighth of June, 1762, the 
Rufians thought proper to dethrone a Monarch, to whom, a few 
months before, they had thought of eretting ftatues. 
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* It enters not into my defign to inquire by what fecret meafure; 

Providence placed Catharine II. on the throne of all the Ruffias, 
‘I confider only the advantages which the empire may have derived 
from its fovereigns, without dwelling upon the evils attendant on 
its revolutions.’ ; 

Such is the Chevalier D’Eon’s account of the progrefiive ftate 
of the laws in Ruffia; the more curious, as whatever relates to 
the condu& or memory of Peter the Firft, the greateft Prince of 
modern times at leaft, muft be extremely interefting to every 
reader of fentiment. ‘The fequel of the fifth volume, gives us 
a memoir on the commerce of Ruffia. 

The fixth volume contains, amongft other fubjeéts, the hif- 
tory of Eudoxia Foderowna, firft wife of Peter the Great, 
This article is too entertaining to be omitted, and too long to 
be inferted here; we therefore promife our Readers the fubftance 
of it in the next Appendix. At the fame time we are fenfible 
that the attention we have already paid to this publication js 
fufficient to convince the Public, that the very ingenious Au- 
thor has done honour both to himfelf and to the Republic of 
Letters. ¥ 
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ART. III. 
Fragments fur [' Inde, c.—Fragments concerning India, General 
Lally, and the Count de Morangies. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Printed in 
London, by Nourfe. 1773. 


N thefe detached pieces, which are faid to be written by 
Voltaire, we find incidental obfervations on the commerce 
and hiftory of the Indies, with fome topographical accounts of 
the coafls, and remarks on the military operations and fate of 
General Lally. From thefe we fhall fele& two hort articles, 
on the manners and cuftoms of the Gentoos and Bramins. 

* Of thofe ancient Indians, whom we call Gentoos, there are in 
the Mogul’s country, according to Mr. Scrafton’s account, about a 
hundred millions. ‘This multitude is a fatal proof that a great num- 
ber may be fubdued by a fmall one. Yet thefe innumerable herds of 
pacific Gentoos, though they would give up their liberty to any hord 
of robbers, would never part with their religion and cuitoms. They 
have fiill retained their ancient worfhip of Brama. The reafon of 
this, it has been faid, is, that the Mahometans, content with being 
their mafters, never gave themfelves any trouble about the dire¢tion 
of their fouls. 

‘ Their four ancient orders ftill fabfift in all the rigour of the law 
which feparates them one from another, and in all the force of firk 
prejudices fortified by time. ‘The firft order is that of the Bramins, 
who once governed the empire ; the fecond that of the military; the 
third of the hufbandmen, and the fourth of the merchants. We de 
not include the Had/acores, or Parias, who do the menial offices; they 
are confidered as uaclean ; they coniider themfelves as fuch, “ 
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would by no means prefume to eat with a man of another tribe, nor 
even to touch or come near him. 

‘Ic is probable that the inftitution of the‘e four claffes was imi- 
tated by the Egyptians ; becaufe it is, in fact, very probable, or ra- 
ther certain, that Egypt was but indifferently peopled, or policed, 
till long after India, Jt was a work of ages to fubdue the Nile, to 
divide it into diftinét channels, and.conftruct buildings above its in- 
yndations ; wailit India enjoyed, in the mean time, every thing that 
was neceflary to the fubfittence of life. 

‘ We find all the greatnefs and all the weaknefs of the human 
mind exhibited in the ancient Brachmans, and in the Bramins their 
fucceflors. On one hand, the mott obftinate virtue fupported by the 
fevereft abftinence ; a fublime though fantaitic philofophy, under the 
veil of ingenious allegories ;- an abhorrence of bloodfhed, and an in- 
variable charity to mankind. and the animal creation. —On the other 
hand, fuperftition, the moft contemptible in its kind; that calm but 
atrocious fanaticiim which has taught them, through innumerable 
ages, to encourage the voluntary murder of fo many young widows 
who have thrown themfeves into the burning piles of their deceafed 
hufbands. ‘This horrid extravagance of religion and magnanimity 
fill fubfifts with that famous maxim of the Bramin faith, that God 
requires nothing from us but charity and good works. But the whole 
world is poverned by contradictions, 

‘ Mr. Scrafton adds, They are perfuaded, it is the pleafure of the 
Supreme Being that different nations fhould have different modes of 
worfhip. Such a perfuafion might feem to promote indifference ; 
neverthelefs they have as much enthufiafm in their religion, as if they 
thought it the only true one, the only one that had been inftituted 
by the deity. Rit! 

‘ The greater part of them live ina kind of effeminate apathy. 
Their great axiom, taken from their ancient books, is, that it is better 
to fit than to walk, to lie than to fit, to fleep than to wake, and to die than 
tolive. Yet we fee many of them on the coaft of Coromande!, who 
rife out of this lethargy into aftive life. Some of them take part 
with the French, others with the Englifh, They learn their lan- 
guage, and ferve them as interpreters and brokers. There is not a 
merchant of any confideration upon the coaft who has not his Braimin. 
They are in general faithful, but fly and cunning. Thofe who have 
had no commerce with ftrangers, preferve the ancient virtue and fim- 
plicity of their ancettors. 

‘ Mr. Scrafton and others have feen in the hands of fome Bramins, 
thbemerides of their own compofition, in which eclipfes were calcu- 
lated for many thoufands of years. ‘They have good mathematicians 
and aftronomers ; yet they retain the abfurdities of ailrclogy, and 
carry that extravagance as far as the Chinefe and the Perfians. At 
this, however, we have no reafon to be furprifed. It is not two cen- 
turies fince our own Princes had the fame follies, and our aftreno- 
mers the fame quackery. ‘The Bramins, who poffefled thefe ephenze- 
rides, muit have been men of fcience at leaft. ‘They are philoiophers 
and prictts, like the Brachmans of old. The people, they fay, oughe 
to be deceived and kept in ignorance. In confequence, they give 
out that the nodes of the moon, in which the eclipfes happen, and 
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which the firft Brachmans expreffed by the hieroglyphics of the head 
and tail of a dragon, are the a€lual efforts of a dragon who attacks the 
fun and the moon. The fame filly notion is adopted in China. Jp 
India, you fee thoufands of men and women plunging into the Ganges 
during the continuance of an eclipfe, or making a prodigious noife 
with inftruments of various kinds, to releafe the captive luminaries 
from the clutches of the dragon. Upon fuch principles as thefe the 
whole world has been governed, [the Author adds] in every refpect. 

‘ Many Bramins have treated with miffionaries concerning the in. 
terefts of the India Companies ; but religion was never in the quef- 
tion. Yet many miffionaries there have been who, the moment they 
arrived in India, were induftrious in writing to their refpettive {o. 
cieties, that the Bramins undoubtedly worfhipped the devil, but that 
they would all fhortly be converted to the faith. Neverthelefs it is 
afferted, that no European monk ever once attempted to convert a 
Bramin, and that no Indian ever worfhipped the devil, of whofe ex. 
iftence they are wholly ignorant. ‘The rigid Bramins have conceived 
an inexpreflible averfion to the monks, on account of their obvious 
indulgence in the contents of the fhambles and the cellar, and of 
their taking young girls upon their laps during confeflion. Our 
practices appeared to them to be crimes, though theirs have been 
confidered only as ridiculous idolatries. 

* One of the moft confiderable miffionary jefuits, whofe name was 
Lalane, wrote in 1709, ‘* there is no doubt but the Bramins are real 
idolaters, becaufe they are worfhippers of ftrange gods.” (Lettres 
Edifiantes, tom. x. p. 14.) And he fays, p. 15. ‘* the following is 
one of their prayers, which I have tranflated literally. : 

‘* I worfhip that Being who is expofed to no inquietude, and fub- 
jeét to no change; that Being, who in his nature is indivifible, in his 
{piritual effence incapable of compounded qualities ; that Being who 
is the origin and the caufe of exiftence, and who, in excellence, fur- 
pales all that does exift; that Being who is the fupport of the uni- 
verfe, and the fource of power.” 

‘ This is what the miffionary calls idolatry ! 

‘ What is really aftonifhing is, that we can neither in the books 
of the ancient Bramins, nor 1n thofe of the Chinefe, nor in the frag- 
ments of Sanconiathon, nor in thofe of Berofus, nor in the Egyp- 
tian of Manethon, nor among the Greeks, nor the Tufcans, find the 
leait trace of that facred Jewifh hiftory which is our facred hiftory. 
Not a fingle word of Noah, whom we look upon as the reftorer of 
the human race; not a word of Adam, the father of that race, nor 
of any of his firft defcendants. How came it to pafs that all nations 
loft the names of this great family ; that no one has tran{mitted to 
pofterity a fingle ation, a fingle name, of thefe his anceftors? 
How came all the ancient world to be ignorant of this? And how 
came a little upftart generation alone to know it? This extra- 
ordinary circumftance might feem to merit attention, if one could 
poflibly come at the bottom of it. All India, China, Japan, Tar- 
tary, and three parts of Africa, have ever been ignorant of the ex- 
iftence of {uch men as Cain, Jared, and Methufelah, who, neverthe- 
lefs, lived almoft a thoufand years. And other nations were unac- 
quainted with their names till after the time of Conftantine. a 
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thofe queftions which arife in the department of philofophy, have 
nothing to do with hiftory.’ 

Nothing more eafy than to refute this bagatelle, and to 
rove that thofe very nations have had their Adam and their 
Noah, whom the Author reprefents as ignorant of their ex- 
ifence. But we have no time to enter into controverfies of 
this kind. 

Since writing the above article, we have met witb an Eng- 
lith tranflation of this book, which appears to be fufficiently 





faithful and correét. Ban 
Art. IV, 
L’Evangile Du Four.—The Gofpel of the Day. Vol. X*. London, 
1773 


W ERE it not owing to that wonderful zeal and attach- 
ment which Mr, Voltaire profeffes for every thing 
that has the air of religion, this volume had never come by its 
Chriftian name 3 for with as much propriety might it have been 
called the Gardener’s Calendar, or the Complete Country 
Houfewife, or a Diflertation on Clear-ftarching.—Paffing the 
title, however, which, like the number affixed to the front of 
your houfe, ferves only to diftinguifh it from your neighbour’s, 
the firft article that prefents itfelf is a new old tragedy, called 
Tue Laws of Minos. This, Mr. V tells us, appeared 
in fuch a miferable trim, patched as it was, and ftitched and 
taylored all over by a knave of a bookfeller, that, in juftice to 
himfelf, and in compaffion to his offspring, he thought proper 
to fend it into the world in its prefent form. 

The purport of the tragedy is to prove, that it is neceflary 
to abolifh laws when they are unjuft; apd the laws of Minos 
enjoined human facrifices.: 

Ancient hiftory (that is to fay fable) informs us, that this 
7 lawgiver, Minos, the fon of Jupiter, on whom the divine 

lato has lavifhed fuch high encomiums, certainly inftituted 
fuch facrifices. 

This wife legiflator facrificed annually feven young Athe- 
nians ; at leaft fo Virgil fays, 

In foribus Lethum Androgeo tum pendere Panas 

Cecropida juffi, miferum feptena quotannis 

Corpora natorum. 
Thefe facrifices are rather uncommon with us now-a-days, and 
the reafon, no doubt, is, that variety of opinions which the 
fage commentators have entertained refpecting the exact number 
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of victims, and the time of the year when they were offered to 
the Cretan moniter, ca!led the Minotaur. 

Whatever might be the origin of this fable, it is more than 
probable, from many circumftances, that human facrifices were 
ufed in Crete as well as in other countries. Sanchoniathon, 
quoted by Eufebius in his Go/pel Preparation, fays, that this re- 
ligious act had fubfifted time immemorial. Now, Sanchoniathon 
fiourifhed long before the epocha at which we place Mofes, and 
eight hundred years after Thot, one of the legiflators of Egypr, 
whom the Greeks afterwards called Mercury. Vide Monde 
Primitif, &c. par M. Court de Gebelin. 

The paflage from Sanchoniathon, tranflated by Philo, is as 
follows : 

“* Amongtt the ancients it was ufual, in great public calamities, to 
purchale the general fafety, by facrificing to the avenging deities the 
dearelt of their children. Ilous (or, according to the Greeks, Chro- 
nus, Or Saturn, whom the Phenicians called Ifrael, and afterwards 
deified) facrificed his own fon in a cafe of public danger. This 
fon was named Jeiid, which fignifies the firlt born.” This is the 
firft offering to the Supreme Being on human record, and this offer- 
ing was parricide. 

{t is difficult to afcertain precifely whether the Bramins had 
this cuftom prior to the Phoenicians and Syrians. But it is un- 
happily true that, in India, thefe facrifices are of the higheft 
antiquity, and that they are not even now abolifhed, notwith- 
ftanding all the efforts of the Mahometans. 

The Englifh, the Dutch, the French, who go to traffic and 
cut their throats in thefe precious climates, have frequently 
feen rich, handfome young widows throw themfelves headlong 
into the funeral piles of their hufbands, regardlefs of the im- 
ploring hands and cries of their children entreating them to 
live for their protection. It is not long fince the lady of Ad- 
miral Ruflel was a fpectator of this horrid fcene on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

Tantum relligio potuit fuadere malorum. 
The Egyptians would very ceremonioufly throw a daughter 
into the Nile, if they were apprehenfive that the river would 
not rife to the requilite height. 

This execrable cuftom continued till the reign of Ptolemy 
Lagus, end it was, probably, as ancient as their religion and 
their temples. We mention not thefe cuftoms of antiquity for 
the parade of learning ; we figh to think that they appear fome- 
thing like inftin@& in human nature, and fee the indifpenfable 
neceffity of the exercife and interpofition ot reafon. 

Lycaon and Tantalus, who ferved up their children to the 
gods, were two fuperftitious fathers, who committed parricide 
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gods, inftead of being pleafed with the oblation, punifhed them 
for their crime, did honour to their reafon. 

If there be any real dependence to be placed on ancient 
hiftory, the Jews were not altogether exempt from this 
crime. Adopting the language, the cuftoms and ceremonies 
of their neighbours, they not only facrificed their enemies to 
the different divinities whom they worthipped, even fo low down 
as their return from Babylon, but even their children. And 
this may be believed, for, to fay the truth, they themlelves ac- 
knowledge it. 

In the Effai fur [ Hifloire de PEfprit, et des Meeurs des Nations, 
we find that the Gauls and Teutons, thefe Teutons of whofe 
native honefty and fimplicity Tacitus fpeaks fo tenderly, had 
thefe execrable facrifices very common. 

This deteftable fuperftition of offering up human viétims, 
feems to be fo natural to the favage part of our fpecies, thar 
Procopius tells us, one Theodebert, grandfon of Clovis, offered 
human facrifices for his fuccefs upon a marauding expedition 
into Lombardy. 

Thefe facrifices of Theodebert were, probably, a remnant of 
the ancient fuperftition of the Franks, his anceftors. Weknow 
but too well to what a pitch this execrable cuftom prevailed 
amongft the ancient WVelchis, whom we call Gauls, when the 
Jruids offered their diabolical infant facriftces. 

The favages on the banks of the Rhine had a kind of Drui- 
defles, religious hags, whofe devotion confifted in folemnly 
cutting the throats of little boys and girls in large bafons of 
ftone, fome of which are in being at this day, and drawings 
of which may be feen in Profefflor Scheflin’s Al/atia Lluffrata. 
Such are the monuments of this part of the world! fuch are 
our antiquities ! A Phidias, a Praxiteles, a Scopas, and a Miron, 
have left us monuments of a different kind. 

When Julius Cefar had conquered thefe favages, he fouxht 
to civilize them. He forbade the Druids to exercife their acts 
of devotion upon pain of being burnt themfelves, and cut down 
the forefts where thefe religious murders had been perpe- 
trated. But the priefts perfiftcd in their rites. They facrificed 
children in private, faving, that it was better to obey God than 
men ; that Czfar was high pricft no where but at Rome; that 
Druidifm was the only true religion, and that there was no 
fuch thing as falvation without burning or cutting the throats 
of children. 

Our favage anceftors having left in thefe regions the remem- 
brance of fuch cuftoms, the Inquifition found the lefs difficulty 
in renewing them. The piles it lighted were for real human 
facrifices. “Fhe moft magnificent ceremonies of religion, pro- 
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ceffions, altars, benedictions, incenfe, prayers, choral hymns, 
all were employed on the occafion. 

The laft mentioned facrifice had no conne&ion with human 
jurifprudence. For, certainly, to eat a lamb in your own houfe, 
drefled with bitter herbs, the doors being firft ritually made faft, 
on the 14th day of March, could be no offence againft civil 
fociety. No man could be hurt by it; but then it were a fin 
againft God, who, by the new Covenant, had abolifhed that an- 
cient ceremony. . 

It was to revenge the caufe of God, then, that the Jews were 
publicly burnt before the altar of the Inquifition ! Surely Spain 
will have reafon to blefs, through al] pofterity, the man who 
{natched the knife from the hands of the holy ruffians! But 
poflibly the time may come, when fhe will hardly believe that 
fuch an inftitution as the Inquifition ever exifted ! 

Moft of the moralifts have confidered the lives of John Hufs, 
and Jercme of Prague, as the moft magnificent and folemn of all 
human facrifices. 

The two victims were conducted to the awful pile by an 
Eleétor Palatine, and by an Elector of Brandenburgh ; twenty- 
four princes or lords of the empire affifted. “The Emperor 
Sigifmund fhone in the midft of them, according to the expref- 
fion of a learned German prelate, /ike the fun in the midft of the 
flars. The cardinals clad in their long trained robes of purple 
and ermin, covered with an immenfe hat of purple likewife, 
from which hung fifteen toflels of gold, fat in the fame line 
with the Emperor, above all the Princes. A crowd of Bifhops 
and Abbots fat below, in lofty mitres fparkling with precious 
ftones. Four hundred Doétors on a Jower bench fat with 
books in their hands. Oppofite were feventeen Ambaffadors 
from all the courts in Europe, with their retinue. The places 
appointed for the reception of the curious of all denominations, 
were filled with fixteen thoufand gentlemen. 

In the area of this vaft circus were placed five hundred mufi- 
cians, who alternately played and fung pfalms. Eighteen thou- 
fand priefts from all the countries in Europe were prefent at 
the concert; and feven hundred and eighteen, fome fay .eigh- 
teen hundred, courtezans, magnificently drefled, and placed 
among the reft, formed one of the fineft {pectacles that it is 
poffible to imagine. : 

It was in the midft of this auguft aflembly that John and 
Jerome were burnt in honour of Jefus Chrift ; that Jefus wha 
brought back the loft theep upon his fhoulders: and the flames, 
as they afcended, fays an author of thofe days, made the vault 
of heaven rejoice ! 
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It muft be owned, after fuch a fpedtacle, that when the Picard, 
ohn Calvin, burnt the Spaniard Michael Servetus upon a pile 
of green faggots, it was only like a puppet fhew after a play. 

All thofe who have thus facrificed others for a difference of 
opinions, could certainly mean only to facrifice them to God. 

When Polieuctus and Nearchus, impelled by indifcreet zeal, 
jifturbed the feaft that was celebrated for the prafperity of the 
Emperor; when they broke the altars and the ftatues, and 
women and children were crufhed by the ruins, their offence 
was of a civil nature. It was a breach of the laws of fociety, 
of the laws of men, who might therefore juftly pafs fentence 
upon them, and put them todeath. This was an act of human 
utice: but when for erroneous doétrines, or ill grounded pro- 
pofitions, when the humour hits to punifh for thefe, it isa 
ficrifice to God. The maflacre of St. Bartholomew, the anni- 
verfary of which was lately celebrated in the centurial year 
1772, might have been deemed a facrifice, had it been con- 
ducted in better order, and with more form and dignity in the 
execution. 

Was not the death of Anne Dubourg, prieft and counfellor 
of parliament, and equally well refpected in thofe capacities, a 
genuine facrifice ? Have not the hearts of half the fenfible and 
intelligent people in Europe fwelled with indignation azainft 
other and even more atrocious barbarities? Have not we feen 
two children, who deferved only paternal correction, expofed 
| to the moft cruel death and torture? If the perpetrators of this 
horrid deed had children, if they allowed themfelves a moment 
for reflection, if the reproaches which from every quarter aflailed 
their ears were able to reach their hearts, poflibly they might 
hed a tear while they looked upon this page. The curfes of 
mankind, however, are due to them, and the curfes of mankind 
_ be upon their heads ! Vide note after the tragedy. 

. This tragedy, which may now be efteemed one of Voltaire’s 
bet and moft ufeful dramas, has the fineft moral tendency that 
can be conceived. It ends happily with the abolition of human 

fcrifices in Crete, and with the prefervation of Afteria, the 

King’s daughter, who, by the laws, was to have been facrificed. 

To give the ftory a greater intereft, fhe has a lover, in whofe 

arms the poet leaves her. 

The tragedy is followed by feveral poems, of which that 
called La Loi Naturelle, the Law of Nature, written about 
twenty years ago, and addreffled to the King of Pruffia, feems 
| be the beft. It has wit, fenfe, and fpirit, and is much in 
he manner of Pope’s Effay on Man. 

We are next prefented with a eu-d’E/prit on the Crufades, 


xcafioned by a late panegyric on St. Lewis, read before the 
Academy at Paris 
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‘ On reading the panegyric of St. Lewis, fays the Author, delj 
vered by M. Mauri before our illuftrious Academy, I expected under 
the article Crufades to have found Peter the Hermit metamorphosed 
into a Demofthenes, or a Cicero. - It really makes one envy the Cry. 
fade. 1 own I fhould not be forry to fee one fet on foot againi the 
Turk. I love the Greek church, becaufe it is the mother of the Latin 
church. I dare fay there are princes who, on occafion, would unite 
to fet up {nct on high, but on his legs, at leaft] the patriarch of Con. 
ftantinople,; who was demolifhed by the Mufti. I fhould like much 
to fee fair Greece, the country of Alcibiades and Anacreon, refcued 
from its long flavery. It would be an high entertainment to fap in 
the free city of Athens with Afpafia and Pericles, after coming from 
one of the plays of Sophocles. | 

* But to go and bear arms in the neighbourhood of Imaiis and 
Chorazim, |] own, I do not much relifh that. 

‘ All the former hiftorians of the Crufades, feem to have been bit 
by the fame tarantulas with the Crufeés themfelves. For, in their 
opinion, men were effentially ferving God in abandoning the cultivae 
tion of the moft fertile lands in the Weft, in carrying gold and filver 
into aregion of ferility, in vifiting the Holy Land with their mif. 
treffes on horfeback behind them, and in having their throats cut 
by the Turks and Saracens, eighteen hundred leagues from their own 
country. 

‘ As to right, they had no pretence. What then could be the 
occafion of this epidemic madnefs, which lafted above two centuries, 
and which was fignalized by every fpecies of cruelty, every degree of 
perfidy, debauchery, and outrage, which could difgrace human 
nature f 

—L’ Arme pietofe el capitano, 

Che grand fepolchro libero di Chrifto, 

——Col /enno e con la mano. 
may do very well in an epic poem; but is by no means conformable 
to the genius of hiltory, fuch as the Sexo of this day expetts to find it, 

‘ T would venture to fay with fubmiffion, and, poffibly, I may be 
deceived, that the Popes conceived this bold and hardy enterprize 
of carrying the arms of Europe into Afia. Pilgrimages were much 
in fafhion. ‘They began at Mecca, where the wife men of the katt 
pretended that Abraham and lihmael were interred. Thefe tempo- 
rary emigrations were imitated in Europe. People went to Rome 
to vifit the fepulchres of St. Peter and St. Paul, whofe bodies were 
buried in that city, according to the wife men of the Weft, But the 
opinion propagated a long time amongft Chriftians, that the world 
drew near to its difiolution, had for near a century turned the faith- 
ful from pilgrimages to Rome to pilgrimages to Jerufalem. The 
tomb of Jefus Chrift was naturally more an object of their devotion 
than the tombs of his difciples. Though, after all, there was no 
more demonttrative proof of the identical fpot where he was buried, 
than of the precife place where Abraham was interred. 

‘ The world not coming to an end, as was expected, and the 
Turks, mafters of Jerufalem, treating the pilgrims with extortion, 
thofe of the Latin church complained not only of their being obliged 
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Arabs, and particularly of the conduét of the Greek Chriftians, who 
gid not afift them on their return by Conftantinople. Thefe unfor- 
tunate men entertained a higher refentment againft their brethren 
for not relieving them, than againft their enemies for plundering 
em. 

x The firft who thought of arming the Weft againft the Eaft, un- 
der the pretext of aflifting the pilgrims, and refcuing the Holy Land, 
was Pope Gregory VII. that audacious monk, at once a fanatic and 
aknave, at once whimfical and dangerous, that enemy profeffed to 
kings, who eftablifhed the chair of St Peter on the ruins of fub- 
verted crowns. It appears from his letters, that he propofed to pube 
lifh a Crofade againit the Turks ; but this Crufade was neceflarily 
direéted againft the Chriftian empire of Conftantinople. Jt was im- 
pofible to eftablith the Latin church in Afia but on the ruins of the 
Greek, its inveterate rival ; and the Greek church could not be abo- 
lifhed but by taking Conttantinople. 

‘ Urban the Second had the fame defign; that Urban who pro- 
moted the periecution begun by Gregory VII. againft the great and 
unfortunate Henry |V. He it was who armed the fon againft the 
father, and fanctified the crime ; he, who a naturai iubject of Philip 1. 
King of France, had the audacioufnefs to excommunicate his Sove- 
reign even in France itfelf, where he preached the Crufade. 

‘The defign of taking Conftantinople was fo thoroughly adopted, 
that Bifhop Monteil, the Pope’s legate, and a foldier, determined 
abfolutely to begin the expedition with the fiege of that capital, and 
to exterminate the Greek Chriftians before he engaged with the 
Turks, ‘The Count Bohemondo, who was in the fecret, was of the 
fame ofinion. Hugh, brother to the King of France, who had nei- 
ther troops nor money, but who fupported this project in a high 
tone, had the indifcretion to pay a vifit to the Emperor Alexis Com- 
neaius, who put him under arreft, but had afterwards the generofity 
to fet him at liberty. Ina word, Godfrey, who was by no means the 
chief of the Crufeés, as is generally underftood, attacked the fuburbs 
of the Imperial city col Senno e con la Mano, and this was his firft 
exploit. But fortunately making peace with the Emperor, he ob- 
tained permiffion to go to Jerufalem, the way to which was opened 
for him by the Count de Thouloufe and the Prince of Tarentum, 
who had taken Antioch by furprize. In fhort, the reduétion of the 
Greek empire was fo wholly the object of this Crufade, that the 
Crufecs carried it in 1204, and continued mafters of it 50 years. 

* Whether all this was juft or otherwife, | refer to Grotius de Fure 
Belli &F Pacis. 

‘ The Popes then found themfelves raifed to that pitch of gran- 
deur from which the Caliphs fell. Thefe Caliphs begun with carry- 
ing the {word andthe cenfer The Popes, who began with the cenfer, 
foon availed themfelves of the {words of Princes. Had they perfon- 
ally attended in the field, they might poflibly, favoured by the tana- 
ticifm of the times, have brought under their fubjection the empires 
of the Eat and the Welt, and have treated their fovereigns as they 
treated Henry IV. Frederic Barbarofla, and Frederic if, But they 
lay ftill in Rome, and fought only with their bulls, 
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It is well known how the Greeks banifhed the Latins, and re. 
covered their unfortunate empire. Ic is well known how the Mof. 
fulmen exterminated almoft al) the Crufeés in Afia Minor, and in 
Syria. Of the multitudes of thefe barbarous emigrants, there re. 
mained only a few orders of religious, who had made a vow to the 
God of peace to fhed human blood. 

‘ It was in thefe circumftances that St. Lewis had the ill luck to 
make the fame vow upon the attack of a fever, during which he 
thought he heard a voice from Heaven commanding him to under- 
take a Crufade. He had better have hearkened to a real voice from 
Heaven, that is the voice of reafon, which would have ordered him 
to ftay at home, to continue to encourage the agriculture and com- 
merce of his country, protect the laws, and prove himfelf the fa- 
ther of his people. This glory he enjoyed; and if he wanted the 
honours of a conqueror, he might more properly have fought them 
in the recovery of Guyenne, than by going himfelf to be taken in 
Egypt, whilit he was impoverifhing and difpeopling his kingdom. 

* He followed, it is faid, the prejudices of his time: but it is the 
property of great minds to rife above prejudices. He ought to have 
reformed the age. He had already fet the example in refifting the 
enterprifes of the court of Rome. Wherefore could he not re- 
fift the madnefs of the Crufades? He who confidered the welfare 
of his people as his firft duty !—What had France to do with Jeru- 
jalem? What intereit, what caufe, what treaty called him into Egypt? 
Had there been any French flaves in that country, the fenfible old 
rnonarch who folicited peace would have reftored them for a thou- 
fand and a thoufand times lefs money than his fata] expedition coft 
him. He was not prefled by any nation to carry war into Egypt, 
which muft have ruined him, even though it had been fuccefsful, 
On the contrary, all the nations in Europe, even Rome itfelf, were 
weary of the ridiculous and troublefome bufinefs of the Crufades. 

‘ We are reproached in the prefent age with nat condemning his 
Crufade any otherwife than as he was a faint: we will venture ta 
fay, however, that as a faint, he ought not to have undertaken it. 
Undoubtedly he engaged in it as a faint and as a hero; but if he had 


employed his great virtues in a different way, he would both have. 


been a better faint, and a more refpectable hero. 

* It is becaufe we have an affeétionate reverence for his memory, 
that we mourn over him when he had rendered himfelf the mot 
unfortunate of men; that we lament his wife lying-in in an Egyp- 
tian prifon, and in continual apprehenfions of death ; that we bewail 
his fon, who perifhed in this fatal expedition ; that we grieve for his 
brother the Count D’Artois, whofe head the conquerors carried upon 
a lance ; for the flower of his cavalry cut to pieces before his eyes, 
and for fifteen thoufand French, who perifhed in this difaftrous 
enterprife ! | 

‘ Let us cherifh his memory ; but let us not with-hold our efteem 
from his conqueror Almoadan, who cured him of the plague, and 
remitted two hundred thoufand Je/ans of gold of his ranfom. We 
know it to be true, and we may as well own it, that the people of the 
Eait were then the people of knowledge and civility, and that we 
were the barbarians’, - 
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The following extract of a letter from Mr. Voltaire to the 
King of Pruffia, at once furnifhes us with a record of the age 
and wonderful {pirit of this inexhauftible Writer. 

« SIRE, Ferney, 1ft February 1773. 

«© [thank you for your porcelain. The King my mailer has no 
fner. But I thank you much more for what you have taken from 
me than for what you have given me. In your laft letter you have 
cut off nine whole years from my age. Never did our Controller 
General of the Finances make a more extraordinary alteration. 
Your Majefty has the goodnefs to compliment me on my attaining 
the age of feventy. You fee how Kings are always deceived. 1am 
feventy-nine, if you pleafe, and upon the ttroke of eighty. Thus 
fhall ! never fee, what | have fo paffionately wifhed for, the deftruc- 
tion of thofe rogues, the Turks, who fhut up the women, and do 
not cultivate the fine arts.” 

Letter from the prefent Emprefs of Ruffia, to Mr. de Voltaire. 
“ SIR, 
‘¢ The brightnefs of the northern ftar is a mere Aurora Borealis. 
| Iris nothing more than giving of one’s fuperfluity fomething to one’s 
neighbour; but to be the advocate of humankind, the defender of 
oppreffed innocence, that is, indeed, the way to immortalife you. 
The two caufes of Calas and Sirven, have given you the veneration 
due to fuch miracles. You have combated the united enemies of 
mankind, fuperftition, fanaticifm, ignorance, chicane, bad judges, 
and the power repofed in them altogether. To furmount fuch ob- 
ftacles, required both talents and virtue. You have fhewn the world 
that you poffeffed both. You have carried your point. You defire, 

Sir, fome fmall relief for the Sirven family. Can I poffibly refufe 

it? Or fhould you praife me for the action, would there be the 

leaft room for it? I own to you that I fhould be much better pleafed 

if my bill of exchange could pafs unknown. Neverthelefs, if 

you think that my name, unharmonious as it is, may be of any 

ufe to thofe victims of the fpirit of perfecution, I leave it to your 

difcretion, and you may announce me, provided it be no way pre- 
) judicial to the parties. 

““ The misfortune of the Bifhop of Roftoff has been publicly 
talked of; and you, Sir, may communicate the memorial at your 
pleafure, as a piece of intelligence you came by honeftly. 

‘“* ] have read with a good deal of attention the book that ac- 
companied your letter. It is difficult to reduce the principles it 
contains to practice. Unfortunately, the majority will long be againft 
it. It is poflible, neverthelefs, to fhake the foundation of thofe opi- 
nions which tend to the deftru€tion of mankind. What follows, is, 
word for word, what I have inferted, amongit other matters, in m 
inftru€tions to the committee for reétifying and republifhing our 
fyftem of laws. 

“In a great empire, which extends its dominions over as man 
different people as there are different religions in the world, the fault 
moft pernicious to the repofe and tranquillity of the fubje& would be 
the intolerance of different feéts, Nothing but a wile toleration, 
equally confiftent with right religion and found policy, can bring 
home the wandering fheep to the fold of the faithful. Perfecution 
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irritates the minds of men; toleration foftens ther, and renders 
them lefs reluctant to ftifle thofe difputes which are injurious either 
to the repofe of government, or to the union of the citizens,” 

‘* After this follows a fummary view of the fpirit of the laws con. 
cerning forcery, &c. which would be too long to recite ina letter, 
In this every thing is laid down that could be fuggefted, to preferve 
the people, on one hand, from the evils which fuch accufations 
might bring upon them, without difturbing, on the other hand, the 
quiet of their credulity, or giving offence to the confciences of eafy 
believers, 1 thought the only praéticable way to introduce the Jaw 
of reafon, was to make it perfe&ly confiftent in its operations with 
the public tranquillity, of which every. individual finds the neceflity 
and the ufe. 

‘* The little Count Schouvalof, or his return to his country, told | 
me the intereft you take in every thing that concerns me. I conclude 
with every fentiment of gratitude, &c.” ; 

This letter is at once a proof of evident vanity and of great 
parts in the royal writer. Our limits allow no farther extraés, 

















ART. V. ‘ 
Mes Voyages, Poeme en Cing Chants,—My Travels, a Poem, in Five bis 
Cantos. By M. Carra, Author of a great Number of Articles in heor 
the Supplements of the Encyclopedia of Paris, of Odazir a Philo- Wer 
fophical Romance, of the Poem, entitled the True Philofopher, dus 
and many other Compofitions and Tranflations in Profe and Verfe, f 
8vo. 156d. London. Heydinger. 1774. : DUK 
RRAH! Monf. Carra! you be a mighty great writer in- i 
A deed, and a marvellous poet! no lefs, em verité, than the 
reat, great grandfon of your own Malherbe, of Thunder-and- Elin 
ightning Memory ! e 
| Mark how the battle burns ! p; 
| ¢ monte une colline, et mes yeux eloignés | 
* Parcourent les deux camps fur leurs plans allignés. O 
i Déja chaque brigad en bel ordre S'avance. — Phe 
| Les ennemis font face... On fe trouve en prefence. hiftc 
Un filence profond regne que/ques inflans... to tl 
Le coup part: et la mort vole dans tous les rangs, ae 
A ce bruit, le canon accorde fon tonnerre. may 
Des files de foldats font renverfés par terre. whe 
D’ autres fon emportes le poignard a la main, engz 
Et l'herbe, en un clin d’aeil, fe teint de fang bumain. quir 
Lair s'enflame, et rougit ; le champ fume. On fe troublt belt 
La bayonnette donne, et-la rage redouble, men 
| Sur des morceaux de corps, les efcadrons poudreux,  - whi, 
i Font paffer au galsp leurs courfiers vigoreux. ledg 
; Au travers des boulets, des la flame et des armesy liber 
Chacun donne et regoit de mortelles allarmes. Aut! 
On entend d’un coté d’horribles jurcmens ; the 
4 De l’ Urans. 3 
i Del = Joupirs et les cris des mo aia and 
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High on a mountain’s cloud-crown’d head I rife, 
And on the camps beneath me caft mine eyes. 

Now each brigade in beauteous form advances, 

And with old England, face to face, old France is. 
?Tis filence now—and, now, morblicu! ’tis pop! 
Off go the mufkets, down the deadmen drop. 

Now the loud cannon belches fire and ball; 

Bump on their backs whole files of foldiers fall. 
Now puth the.glittering poinards, hand o’er head, 
And in a twink, they make the green grafs red. 
The air all fire, the field all fmoke and troubles! 
Have at the bayonets, and rage redoubles ! 

The dufty fquadrons o’er the dead men gallop! 
Flames, arms, and balls.in death’s full cauldron wallop! 
Killing, and kill’d, their cries confound the aig; 
And, hark !—Good Lord! how horribly they fwear ! 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

¢ The fame Author announces for next {pring, a new work 0 

his pen, intitled, The Spirit of Morals and Philofophy. He has 

begun a grand poem, which ts called, The Four Quarters of the . 

World: but this poem will not be printed, unlefs by fubfcrip- 

tion.” Look here, ye poor Englifh grubs ! look upon the mage 
nificent Monf. Carra! 

And bluth to be outdone in never blufhing! L. 
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ArT. VI. 

Elémens d’biftoire Générale, Seconde Partie. The Second Part of the 
Elements of General Hiftory. By Abbe Millot. i12mo. 5 Vols, 
Paris. 17736 

F the firft part of this valuable work, which comprehended 
ancient hiftory, we gave an account in the Appendix to 

our 48th volume. The fecond part, comprehending modern 
hiftory, is now before us, and does no Jefs honour than the firft, 
tothe judgment and abilities of its Author. It is not intended 
for the ufe of children, tho’ even to them a judicious Mafter 
may render feveral parts of it extremely ufeful, but for thofe 
who have made fome progrefs in their itudies, and for perfons 
engaged in the active fcenes of life, who are defirous of ac- 
quiring fome general hiftoric knowledge, but have litile time to 
beftow upon ftudy. To the perufal of fuch perfons we recom- 
mend it with pleafure: we know ot no hiftorical work, indeed, 
which, in fo narrow a compafs, contains fo much ufeful know- 
ledge, or that is better calculated to infpire a love of virtue and 
liberty, and to form ufeful members of a community. The 

Author’s principles are enlarged, liberal, and manly ; he places 

the moft intereftinz objects sefore his Readers often in a new, 

and almoft always in a very ftriking point of view; ." - 
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ftyle, tho’ fometimes declamatory, is generally clear, Concife, 
and elegant. | 

In this fecond part of his work, he confines himfelf almoft 
entirely to the hiftory of Europe, and relates fuch events on! 
as are neceflary to be known by his Readers, in order to enable 
them to direct themfelves in ftudying the hiltory of particular 
countries. The early ages he pafles over very rapidly, with. 
out a fervile attention to chronology, looking upon the order 
of things, and their relation to the interefts of fociety, as pre. 
ferable to the order of times; truth and utility being ‘his prin. 
cipal objects. 

* Let us (fays he) reafon upon hiftory, in order to draw praftical 
confequences from it, and juft notions in regard to whatever jis jn. 
terefting to fociety. Ewvery thing in hiftory ought to lead the Reader 
to reflections or maxims ; ought to enlighten the underftanding or 
form the heart. 

‘ Wifdom would be natural to men, and would fcarce require 
either ftudy or effort, if it had generally prevailed among them. 
But fuch, on the contrary, is the frailty and imbecillity of human 
nature, that general hiftory places continually before our eyes the 
melancholy fpectacle of follies and calamities, and teaches us ufeful 
leffons much more by the errors and misfortunes of our anceftors, 
than by examples worthy of commendation. Accordingly, the im- 
perfgctions of ancient forms of government are the beft political 
leflons to the moderns, as the frailties and errors of the clergy of 
former times, are the beft leffons, in point of difcipline and morals, 
to thofe of the prefent. 

* I thall conceal, therefore, none of thofe errors, follies, or vices, 
that were attended with pernicious confequences, not even thofe which 
are, with fo much feverity, charged upon the Priefthood. It is in- 
cumbent upon me to fhew, that in ages of ignorance and fupertti- 
tion, the conduét of the Clergy was the fource of great part of the 
evils of humanity. It is one of the triumphs of the Church, how- 
ever, that it fubfifted in the midft of fo many fcandalous abufes. 
The Infidel charges them upon religion itfelf, but in vain; the 
Chriftian finds in them an additional motive for adoring the wifdom 
of Providence. 

‘ Befides, every impartial perfon will allow that, if the abufe of 
the facred office has frequently occafioned great calamities, the daily 
exercife of it has ever been attended with great advantages. The 
evil is known by public and ftriking effects ; the good is faintly and 
indiftin@ly perceived by reafon of its regular and uniform appearance. 
The former, unfortunately, fills the hiltoric page, whilft the latter 
follows the habitual courfe of fociety.’ , 

This is part of what our Author advances in a very candid 
and judicious Preface.—His firft volume is introduced with 
fome preliminary obfervations concerning the fettlement of the 
Barbarians in the Roman empire. 

‘ Of the many bloody revolutions, fays he, which have changed 


the face of this globe, there is not one which better deferves the 
attention 
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attention of the Politician, and even of the Philofopher, than that 
which overturned the Roman Empire, and raifed the Monarchies of 
Europe on its ruins. The glory, the grandeur, the ftrength, the 
knowledge of that great, that celebrated Empire, all periihed in an 
infant. Barbarians, unknown or de(pifed, dettroy the work of ages, 
the work of numberlefs heroes and immortal geniufes. They trie 
umph over Rome, take poffeffion of her provinces, convert them into 
independent States, and together with their power. eftablifh their 
own laws and prejudices. The canfes and effetis of fo memorable an 
event might furnifh matter for many volumes; I fhall endeavour to 
unite them in One view, confining myfelf to fome ufeful reflections, 
and taking nothing from hifory but what is calculated to enlighten 
reafon and infpire wifdom. 

‘The very name of Rome dazzles our eyes. We almoft weep 
over the ruins of that mighty Empire, and look with abhorrence 
upon ‘thofe who deftroyed it, as moniters no lefs contemptible than 
deteflable. But fhould the Coloflus, which crufhed all other nations, 
and formed itfelf upon their ruins, intereft us more than the people 
whofe blood flows in our veins? Is an Honorius, an Arcadius, toge- 
ther with the lieirs of their cowardice and ttupidity, more worthy of 
our admiration than an Alaric, a Clovis, an Odoacer, a Theodoric, 
a Totila, &c.? Ina word, ought not we to look upon the victories 
and the eitablifhment of the Barbarians as the confequences of moral 
caufes, the influence of which, fooner or later, occations the rife and 
fall of Empires? For the truth of this let us have recourfe to hittory, 
and let us recollect, for a moment, fome important reficctions fcat- 
tered up and down the firit part of this work; they are the feeds of 
thofe confequences which are now to be laid before our Readers 

‘ It is to her manners, as-much as to her policy and her arms, that 
Rome was indebted for her fortune. Her noble fentiments, her love 
of liberty, her paflion for glory, her invincible conftancy her con- 
tempt of dangers and of death, her obedience to the laws, and, 
above all, her military difcipline, extended and cemented her con- 
queits. Her atts of injuftice were even clothed with a kind of fplea- 
did majefty, which made tyranny itfelf be refpected. 

* Riches produced at Rome what they have produced every where ; 
luxury corrupted manners, and the ambition of the great bought the 
fuffrages of the multitude; liberty no longer animated che brealts of 
Roman citizens ; civil wars did not ceafe tiil Rome received a maiter 3 
interet made courtiers, and force made flaves; the legions became 
the inftruments of defpotifm, and thought they had a right to difpofé 
of the Sovereignty ; the Pretorian Bands, which always fold them- 
felves to the beft bidder, {ported with the lives of Princes and with 
the laws of the State; in a word, under their antient forms of go- 
vernment the moft horrid crimes and abuies prevailed. A deyenerate 
Senate, Magiitrates without honour or authority, troops without 
difcipline or controul, a cowardly, oppreffed, and infolent peuple, 
abandoned themfelves to all manner of extravagance ana diforcer ; 
the very air of the court was fufiicient to infeét the whole nation ; 
debauchery, voluptuoufnefs, and almoft every fpecies of vice gence 
rally filled the throne. 


App. Rey. Vol. 1. Noa * Some 
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‘ Some great men, indeed, poflefled of the virtues of ancient 
times, occafionally appeared, and Rome feemed to revive, but, like 
perfons brought back from the brink of the grave, and reftored to 
{ome degree of health, with the feeds of difeafe ftill remaining, the 
relapfed, and the diftemper raged with greater violence, as foon as 
the fources of corruption were opened again. 

‘ The army created Emperors in order to extort from them im- 


menfe largeffes, and butchered them in order to extort the fame fums — 


from their fucceffors; and fuch was their licentioufnefs, that the 
very mention of diicipline was a fignal for revolt. They were no 
longer foldiers, they were the oppreflors of their country ; they were 
no longer citizens armed for the common defence, they were lawlefs 
and infatiable robbers. Nay, a great number of thofe very Barba- 
rians, whofe brethren and countrymen had fo very lately invaded the 
Roman provinces, were enlifted among them, fo that the enemy 
found, even in the Roman legions, men eager to receive them. 

* Whilft a dangerous foldiery guarded or ruined the frontiers, the 
inhabitants of the capital, at a diltance from war, which they were 
totally unacquainted with, were almolt equal ftrangers to labour, 
which is fo neceffary to the fupport of manners. Indigent and idle, 
they drew their fubfiftence from thofe largefles and diftributions, 
which a wretched policy had eftablifhed in order to gain their fuf- 
frages, and they were ready to revolt as often as the State was unable 
to pay them this tribute. Italy, changed into a garden by Afiatic 
pomp and luxury, could no longer maintain its inhabitants. When 
it had no fupplies from Africa or Sicily, as was’ frequently the cafe 
in the time of wars and civil commotions, the people breathed no- 
thing but fedition. When an enemy appeared at the gates of the 
capital, they could neither fight nor obey ; for Rome now had not a 
fingle Roman to defend her. 

‘ When Conftantine had founded his new capital, and, by an ill- 
judged pride, had conveyed thither almoft all the riches of the State, 
the Weit being exhaufted fell into a kind of annihilation. It is con- 
fidently afferted, however, that when Rome was taken by Alaric, 
the revenue of feveral families amounted to upwards of four millions 
of our money. Now fuppofing this account to be greatly exagge- 
rated, it is ftill an evident proof that the riches of the nation were 
fwallowed up by a few, that luxury multiplied crimes inceffantly, 
and that the provinces were a prey to courtiers and financiers.’ 

Our Author draws a very juft and ftriking but melancholy 
picture of the manners and principles of thofe times, and then 

roceeds : 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ fays he, ‘ thofe northern nations that took up 
arms againft the Romans, deferved the name of Barbarians. Breath- 
ing nothing but war and rapine, they were in quett of a finer climate, 
and of more fertile countries, than their awn mountains and foreits. 
The right of the {word was their only title, and this right they exer- 
cifed without remorfe, as if it had been a natural right. But tho’ I 
am far from being difpofed to be their Panegyrift, how formidable 
were they, and how far fuperior to thofe civilized nations which 
they attacked! Their fimple and auftere manners were ftrangers even 

to 
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te the name of effeminacy ; their wants were few, and very eafily 
fatisfied ; their bodies inured to labour and toil feemed inacceffible to 
pain; war being, as it were, their very element, they {ported with 
dangers, and fmiled upon death; tho’ free and enemies to conftraint, 
they were neverthelefs attached to their Chiefs, becaufe they made 
choice of the moft deferving to be their Commanders, A ferocious 
valour, whatever may be faid to the contrary, was not their only 
merit. .We have a picture of German manners drawn by a Philofo- 
phical Hiliorian ; and this picture prefents to our view a generous 
hofpitality, an inviolable regard to the facred ties of marriage, an 
abhorrence of effeminacy, feveral itriking inftances of wifdom ; in a 
word, nothing was wanting to make them a people of real, fubftan- 
tial virtue, but the cultivation of reafon, which leads to the true 
principles of focial life. Does not hiltory affure us that even the 
Hans, thofe favage robbers, kept their word inviolably ? Nay the 
Franks, the Goths, and feveral other Barbarians, had, by fighting 
againit the Romans, or being in their fervice, acquired ideas and 
fome degree of knowledge; and their contempt for a peopl: from 
whom they received tribute, is a fufficient proof what advantages 
they had over them. ‘Their conquering Princes were great men 5 
thefe great men attacked a feeble and an effeminate enemy with for- 
midabie forces; the courage and the policy of the conquerors, the 
effeminacy and the cowardice of the conquered, explain the Revo- 
lution. | 

© One is fhocked with the account of the barbarities committed in 
Gaul, and afterwards on the other fide of the Pyrenees by the Van- 
dals and the Suevi, the firft Conquerors of Spain, No fooner, how- 
ever, are they mailers of the country, than they are feen to foften 
their ferocity, to apply themfelves to apriculture, to quiet the fears 
and apprehenfions of the inhabitants, and, by their reputation for 
juttice and clemency, bring back thofe whom fear had obliged to 
betake themfelves to flight. Some years after, we fee Genferic, 
King of the Vandals, preferring a ftill more ufeful conqueft to that 
of Spain, and depriving the Romans of Africa as much by his pru- 
dence as his valour. We fee him, all at once, form a powerful 
marine, tho’ at firft he had not a fingle fhip; fupport himfelf like an 
able Politician ; negociate and fight with equal fuccefs; in a word, 
triumph over the empire till his death, by thofe very means which 
Rome, in its early days, had employed with fo much fuccefs, 

‘ The condu& of Alaric, King of the Vi‘igoths, in Italy, deferves 
ftill greater applaufe. ‘he numberlefs periidious acts of the Court 
of Honorius provoke him, without being able to make him either 
perfidious or cruel. He claims the faith of treaties, and avenges 
himfelf like a hero whofe conduét is regulated by the principles of 
honour. Twice he {pares Rome; and when forced at lait to take it 
in 410, he does every thing in his power to ieffen the horrors of ven- 
geance ; gives ftrict orders to offer no violence to women or churches, 
to be fparing of the blood of the conquered, and faves the lives of a 
great number of Romans.’ 

This is part of what our Author bas advanced concerning 
that wonderful revolution which overturned th: Roman Em- 


pire, the effects of which, with regard to laws, government, 
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manners and religion, he points out in a very judicious and 
inftruétive manner, 

His preliminary obfervations are followed by a tranflation of 
what Mr. Fergufon advances concerning rude nations, under the 
imprefficns 0 poverty and intereft, in the fecond part of his inge. 
nious Eflay on the Hittory of Civil Society. 

Abbé Millot divides his work into fifteen epochs ; the firft 
contains the hiftory of — three centuries, reaching from 
CrLovis to CHARLEMAGNE. This biftory is very fhort, and 
fcarcely fills forty {mall anni ; but it is clear, judicious, and 
diftinét, and concludes with fome excellent gencral obfer-. 


vations. 

‘ The ancient Gauls,’ fays he, ‘ the Germans, the Bretons, the 
Scandinavians, and, in general, all the Celtic Nations that were 
fpread over the face of Europe, had a {trong refemblanee to each 
other in regard to government, manners, and opinions. This re- 
femblance is very ftriking in all the States that were formed by the 
Barbarians, when they aifmembered the vaft empire of Rome. Liber- 
ty and war were their prevailing paflions. Being convinced that 
power gives right, and that victory is a certain proof of juttice, they 
were no lefs careful to avoid being fubjeét to the arbitrary will and 
pleafure of an individual, than they were ambitious to conquer and 
plunder their enemies. Their original form of government was a 
kind of military democracy, under a Commander who had generally 
the title of King. This dignity could not be hereditary, They had 
no thought but for the prefent, and only wanted a chief who was 
capable of heading an army, and infpiring obedience ; if they did 
not tind him fuch, they initantly deprived him of the power where- 
vith they had invefted him. When a warrior diftinguifhed himfelf 
by eminent qualities, feveral others attached themfelves to him, and 
4 mutual engagement obliged them to ‘ght for each other. Every 
one confidered it as his duty to die for his Chief, and it was looked 
upon as cowardice to furvive him. Thefe affociations feem to have 
been the firit feeds of the feudal government. 

‘ All affairs of importance were determined in national affemblies, 
in which thefe armed warriors, fenfible of their power, and abhor- 
ring all manner of conftraint, yielded to nothing but a firm convic- 
tion of the utility of what was propofed to them. This national 
afllembly was firlt called, in France, the Champ de Mars, becaufe it 
was held in the open plain in the month of March; afterwards, it 
was Called the Champ de Mai, becaufe the ufe of cavalry having be- 
come common, Pepin put off this affembly till a feafon when they 
could be fupplied with forage. 

‘ When the Barbarians had fixed fettlements, the democracy was 
quickly changed into a military ariftocracy. The grandees, being 
in pofleflion of lands and riches, were enabled to reduce the people 
to ¢ependance. They affumed to themfelves the power which the 
national body had enjoyed. The people were neglected and defpifed ; 
the King and the grandees ated as they pleafed, and the inequality 
of fortune introduced a new order of things. In France, however, 


under the two firit races, the people or free-men had always a fhare 
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cf the Jegiflative power: laws, according to the expreflion of the 
(apitulars, were made with the confent of the peuple. But this con- 
fent, it is more than probable, became a mere matter of form. The 
Maires du Palais would never have dared, nay, would never have 
been able to fupprefs the national affemblies, if the ancient Conftitu- 
tion had not been effentially violated. 

‘ As all authority has a tendency to aggrandize itfelf, that of 
Kings, efpecially in the French Monarchy, foon gained ground; 
aud this was the effect of conqueit and circumftances. On the one 
hand, the conquered nations, accultomed io he yoke of the Empe- 
rors, and trained by chriftianity to conflant obedience, had princi- 
ples very favourable to the authority of Princes. As they mixed 
with the Conquerors, they mutt neceflarily have had a confiderable 
influence over their opinions, efpecially as the fame religion was 
become common to both, and as the !ifhops, who were all Romans, 
had great power over their underitandings and their hearts. On the 
other hand, the Kings, being in pofieffion of valt Domains. gave 
part of them to the grandees, “guder the title of Beneficia, when they 
wanted to gain them over to their intereft, and took them back when 
they thought proper; and thus hope and fear, the two great {prings 
of the human heart, became favourable to their political views. 

‘ Laws thew the genius of nations, and are mild in proportion to 
the degree of liberty which they enjoy. Treachery and cowardice 
were, in general, the only unpardonable crimes among the Barba- 
rians. There was no public punifhment for murder, for theje 
northern nations, being always at war, were particularly careful to 
avoid capital punithments, and eltablifhed pecuniary ones in their 
ftead. 

‘ It is not at all furprifing that they fhould appoint duels, in order 
to fupply the want ot judicial proofs, It was the common opinion 
that victory proves jultice; in their fyitem and in their language, it 
was the judgment of God; duelling was the thorteit way that Barba- 
rians could think of for terminating their differences ; it animated 
and fupported that warlike {pirit, which they locked upon as the 
greateil of all virtues; and it was likewife, upon tome occafions, a 
prefervative again{t the violation of an oath. 

‘ What is faid of duels may be applied to thofe abfurd and ridicu- 
Jous trials by which perfons charged with being guilty of crimes 
might clear themfelves. pinion eitablithed them, and opinion, for 
a long time, fupported them. froin the earlieit ages, the elements 
were fuppofed to have a kind of miraculous virtue, and to be ani- 
mated by fome intelligent principle, which always directed their 
action, and made them fubfervient to the triumph of juitice and 
equity. Jt was the general opinion that fre would not burn an inno- 
cent perfon, that he nnght, without any danger, handle red hot 
iron, dip his hands in boiling water, &c. Such trials in fome coun- 
tries were named Ordea/, and Chriltianity could not put an end to 
them, becaufe the Barbarians made it bend to their prejudices, 
initead of fubjecting their prejudices to its principles Superitition 
did not fail to find texts of Scripture to authorize a practice fo repug- 
nant to good fenfe. Accordingly, theie trials became religious cere- 
monies, which the Clergy had an inreft in iupperting. Not to 
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mention other advantages which they derived from them, they evi. 
dently rendered them arbiters of many great and important caufes, 
The crofs, the holy water, and even the Eucharift became trials, 
Priefts and Monks, nay fome of the Laity too, occafionally, when 
accufed of crimes, cleared themfelves by taking the communion, and 
councils authorized the abufe. 

‘ Chriftianity would, undoubtedly, have changed the Barbarians 
into other men, if it had not been foon infecied with fuperttitious 
practices, equally abfurd and pernicious. Its divine and benevolent 
morals were covered over, as it were, with a favage kind of ruft, 
that concealed its genuine purity ; and this too was an unavoidable 
effect of circumftances. ‘The Druids had formerly an abfolute power 
over the Gauls, and the German Prietts had no lefs authority. The 
northern nations, when they changed their religion, were {till equally 
fubjeét to the Priefthood. Unfortunately, the Clergy at that time 
had neither knowledge enough to enable them to aét a proper part, 
nor virtue enough to make a proper ufe of their power. How indeed, 
without a miracle, could they poflibly have refitted the torrent of 
public manners? Efpecially when Barbarians were made Bifhops, 
and brought their vices and their ignorance along with them, In 
fuch a fituation, every thing mutt neceflarily have degenerated, 

‘ The Chriftian Emperors had enriched the Church, and, with 
great profufion, beftowed privileges and immunities upon her ; and 
fuch tempting advantages contributed not a little to the relaxation 
of difcipline, and to the production of a variety of abufes and dif- 
orders, which altered the genius and fpirit of the facred miniftry. 
Under the domination of Barbarians, the evil fpread with prodi- 
gious rapidity. Being perfuaded that all crimes were redeemed with 
money, and that, by giving tothe church, they gained the kingdom 
of heaven, the more they indulged their brutal paffions, the more 
they abounded in this kind of good works, One would have tmaz 
gined, fays Abbe Mably, that avarice was the firft attribute of the 
Deity, and that the Saints made atraffic of their credit and protection.— 
Osserv. on the Hiftory of France, c. 4. 

‘ The Bifhops, having purchafed large eftates, and adding the 
influence of fortune to that credit and confideration which they de- 
rived from religion, were frequently the Arbiters of States and 
Kingdoms. They extended their privileges, difpofed of thrones, 
and were Legiflators in Spain, in france, and in other countries; 
and this, indeed, could not poffibly have happened otherwife. There 
was a neceflity of confulting the Clergy on many occafions, as they 
were the only perfons who knew any thing ; they generally fpoke in 
the name of God, and they were but men. 

§ As the intercit of the Laity was contrary to theirs, this oppofi- 
tion gave rife to new diforders. The Clergy employed artfyl mea- 
fures againit powerful adverfaries; invented fables to frighten and 
fubject them ; confecrated fpiritual arms for the defence of temporal 
goods ; converted the gentle language of charity into horrid anathe- 
mas, and made religion breathe nothing but terror, Even general 
councils were frequently lefs attentive to matters of difcipline, than 
to the eftablifhment or prefervation of lucrative rights and privi- 
fegess Nor was ¢his all, the Bifhops had frequently recourfe to the 
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fword to fupport their meafures. Being warriors both by inclination 
and habit, they fought in defence of their domains, took up arms to 
ufurp the pofleflions of others, and fometimes to refiit their Sove- 
reign. Hiftory prefents us with a thoufand inftances of fuch con- 
duct. The violent and outrageous behaviour of the Laity was, no 
doubt, the original caufe of all this; but the enmity of the two 
orders alone is fufficient to fhew that there were lirange abufes, and 
that thefe abufes were deeply rooted. 

‘ When a numerous clafs of Citizens is exempted from common 
burdens and taxes, when it commands opinion, looks upon its pri« 
vileges as of divine right, and when ignorance and fuperitition favour 
its views, it may undertake any thing, when it is once governed by 
intereft and ambition. The authority of the Prelates, ’tis true, was, 
ppon fome occafions, a reftraint againit crimes, and then it was of 


‘teal utility ; but as, according to the ufual courfe of human affairs, 


intereft neceffarily corrupted the exercife of this authority, it fre+ 
quently became extremely dangerous. 

‘ The great number of monaftic inftitutions had likewife prodigi- 
ous influence upon the lot and condition of the people. From time 
immemorial, the Eait had feen a great number of men devote them- 
felves to a folitary and contemplative life, to which they were eafily 
excited by a warm climate, and a lively imagination. The Effenians 
among the Jews had fet the example to the Chriltians, who followed 
it with fo much the greater ardor, as their religion fet them more 
above earthly things. Egypt efpecially was peopled with Monks. 
In the fourth century, there were ten thoufand of them, and twenty 
thoufand Nuns, in the town of Oxyrynchus alone, where there were 
more monaiteries than private houfes. And yet very few perfons are 
called by Providence to a ftate fo repugnant to the natural order of 
fociety, and which requires virtues fo fuperior to human ftrength. 
A relaxation of difcipline, and debauchery, therefore, could not fail 
of being introduced among the Monks. A vatt multitude of them, 
vagabonds, fanatical and feditious, overwhelmed the Katt, difturbed 
the peace of the Church, and fhook the Throne. The Emperor 
Valens, in the year 376, made a law that they fhould ferve in the 
armies, thinking it impoffible, by any other means. to reduce them 
to obedience. but fuch laws are feldom put in execution, and the 
remedy increafes the difeafe. 

‘ The chriitianity of the Barbarians produced fcarcely any other 
effects than founding monafteries at a great expence, and enriching 
them by donations. The Monks had a confiderable portion of the 
lands, fome of which they cultivated, and this was at leaft an advan- 
tage to the countries which they inhabited. But as they became 
rich and numerous, they gradually loft fight of the fanétity of their 
inflitution ; they were covetous, vain, ambitious, Warriors, Lords, 
&e. like the fecular Clergy; they contracted the vices of the age; 
debauchery and the moft {candalous practices were found in the very 
fanctuary of religious aufterity.—The State, accordingly, loft a great 
many fubjects, and gained few good examples. People were dazzled 
at firit, with fair and promifing beginnings, and never looked for- 
ward to confequences, though the experience of the pait might have 
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taught them very ufeful leffons in regard to the future. But nations 
are governed by habit and prejudice ! 


We mutt now, for the preient, take our leave of this judici- 
ous and inttsattive Writer, tho’ we do it with regret. The 
{fpecimen we have given is fufficient, we doubt no’, to tempt 








our Readers to have recourfe to the work itfelf, which will 
abundantly repay the pains of an attentive and repeated perufal, | cle 
They will find Abbe Millot not only an elegant and well- fpe 
informed, but, with few, very few exceptions, “indeed, ,2 Can- + int 
did and impartial Fiftorian. | du 
His hiftory is brought down to the treaty at Aix-la-Chapelle | of 
in 1748, and concludes with a fhort view of the principal lu 

revolutions which, in modern times, have happened i in Afia. R, 

Arr. VII. _= 
hiftoire de l Academie Royale des Sciences, &c.—The Hiftory of the j 2! 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ; togetucr with the Mathema- Sx 
tical and Phyiical Memoirs for the Year 1770. 4to.: Paris. 1773- | w 
GENERAL PuysIcs. iw 
Memorrs I. and If. On the Nature of Water, and on the 4] 
Experiments that have been produced to prove the Poffivility of its 
Tranfmutation into Eaxth. By M. Lavoifier. Ba 


HESE Memoirs contain a very fingular folution of a ,” 
= problem that has long engaged the attention of Chemitts 

and Philofophers; fome of whom have maintained the tranfmu- 
tability of water into earth, in confequence of certain Chemical 
and Botanica! experiments, that feemed ftrongly to favour that | 
affertion. We have lately pretty largely difcuffed this matter, | P 
in reviewing M. Le Rov’s différtation on the fubjedt, in the | 








Memoirs of this Academy for the year 1767 ; to our account of 6 
which we refer fuch of our Readers as are unacquainted with | P 
the ftate of the queftion, and the circumftances and reafonings | 3 
relating to it*. We fhall here only obferve that M. Le Roi ( 
maintained the immutability of water, and that we endeavoured 
to ftrengthen his opinion by fuch obfervations as occurred to us : 
on the fubje ect. , * 
If the prefent Author’s experiments, which indeed appear to h 
have been made with fufficient accuracy, are to be depended j . 
upon, they fhew that the principal part of the earth, which has ‘ ‘ 
been collected from water after repeated diftillations in glafs or i 
other veflels, did not previoufly exift in that fluid; but that it ’ 
proceeded from the retort itfelf, or the veflel in which the dif- ” 
tillation was performed, This manner of accounting for the { 
phenomenon is fo fingular and new, that we doubt not but . 
that our philofophical Readers will be gratified by our giving ; 
them the following abftract of the Author’: s experiments. 
* Sce Appendix to our xlv. volume, 1771, page 515. b 
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To abridge the operation, and to avoid the inconveniences 
attending repeated diftillations, M. Lavoifier ufed the fimple 
expedient of cohzbating the water, by means of a pelican; that is, 
a glafs alembic confiiting of one piece, or fometimes of a body, 
with a head clofely luted to it, in which there is a fma!l aper- 
ture, which after the introduction of the liquor is accurately 
clofed with a glafs ftopp!e. From this head proceed two curve 
fpouts, that enter into the belly of the alembic, and reconvey 
into it the vapours which fucceffively arife, and are condenfed 
during the diltillation ; fo as to produce a continued circulation 
of the diftilling liquor, without interruption, or the neceflity of 
Juting and unluting the veflels, 

Into an inftrument of this kind perfe@ly clean and dry, which 
accurately weighed 1 pound, 10 ounces, 7 drachms, and 
21 grains 4, he introduced fome pure rain water, which had 
previoufly undergone eight fucceflive difti!lations, The pelican 
with its contents was found, by an accurate pair of fcales that 
would turn with lefs than a grain, to weigh sib. goz. 4dr. 
415 gr; fo that the quantity of water contained in it was equal 
to 3!b. 14.0z. § dr. 20gr. We omit the relation of fome prepa- 
ratory fteps taken by the Author, to prevent accidents that 
might arife from the dilatation of the air, on the firft heating of 
the vefiel, The two laft mentioned weights were taken after 
the pelican and the water had been heated fufficiently to enable 
him fafely to clofe up the aperture in the head with a glafs 
ftopple, which was immediately and accurately luted, fo as to 
prevent any poflible evaporation of the water. 

A conftant and pretty equable heat, varying only between 
60 or 70 degrees of a Reaumur’s thermometer (in which the 
point of boiling water was marked at 85) was regularly kept 
up, by means of a fand bath heated by fix lamps, during the 
fpace of 101 days. The procefs was begun on the 24th of 
Oétober. 

Near a month paffed before the Author perccived any remark- 
able appearance; fo that he bevan to defpair of the fuccets of 
his experiment. On the 20th of December however, he per- 
ceived fome minute particles moving through the water in va- 
rious directions, wits, on examining them with a ma; onifer, 
he found to be. thin /amine or plates of a greyifh coloured earth, 
of an irregular figure. On the following days, though they did 
not apparently increafe in number, they grew evidently latger ; 
fo that fome of them were by eftimation near two lines fquare, 
though they ftill continued prodigioufly thin. During the 
whole courfe of the month of January, the number of thefe 
lamine floating in the water fentibly dirinithed, Having ac- 
quired a greater Ipecific gravity they fuccel (ively funk to the 
bottom of the cucurbit; while the remainder int irely lined the 
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fides of the veflel, fo as to give the water, which was feen 
through this thin ‘earthy coating, a turbid appearance, though 
it was in reality tranfparent. 

At length, on the iit of February, the Author perceiving that 
there was a confiderable quantity of earth collected, and fear. 
ing Jeaft fome unlucky accident fhould deprive him of the fruits 
of his labour, thought proper to put an end to the procefs, 
He therefore extinguifhed his lamps, and as foon as his pelican 
was fufficiently cvol, he carefully removed the luting that 
clofed the aperture, and with no {mall degree of impatience 
brought the pelican and its contents to the teft of the balance. 

On trial he found the whole to weigh 5 1b. goz. 4dr. atgr. 
75 or 3, that is, } of a grain more than at the commencement 
of the procefs. This flight difference is of no confequence, 
and ought to be attributed to a flight inaccuracy in the balance, 
or other circumftances; and it may fafely be concluded, int A 
firft place, that water neither acquires or lofes weight by a con- 
tinued cohobation during the fpace of 101 days. It follows 
likewife, as there was no fenfible increafe of weight, that the 
earth perceived in the pelican did not owe its exiftence to the 
matter of fire, or to any other extraneous fubftance, which might 
be fuppofed to have penetrated the glafs. This earth theretore 
muft either have been previoufly contained in, and now fepa- 
rated from, the water; or a part of the water muft have been 
actually tran/muted into earth; or the earth muft have been fur- 
nifhed by the glafs in which the operation was performed. 
In any of thefe cafes, either the pelican, or the water, muft 
have loft as much of its weight, as was equal] to that of the earth 
produced in the operation. 

For obvious reafons the Author did not endeavour to deter- 
mine this queftion by weighing the water. It was fufficient to 
examine accurately the weight of the pelican. Having there- 
fore poured out into another elafs all the water and earth con- 
tained in it, and made it perfectly dry, he found that it had 
loft no lefs than 17 grains and ;ths of its weight. From 
hence he naturally concluded that the earth obtained in this 
procefs had actually been a part of the fubftance of the glafs 
veffel employed in it, abraded from its furface, or diflolved, by 
the water. He next examined the weight of the earth which 
had fubfided.to the bottom of the water: but this, when per- 
fe€tly dried, weighed only 4 grains and ,° ths. Sufpecting 
however that the remainder of the fubftance which the pelican 
had evidently loft, was {till contained in the water, in a ftate of 
folution ; he firft inquired into the juftice of this fufpicion, by 
means of a very exact hydrometer, and found a weight of 15 
grains neceflary to be added to that inftrument, to make it fink 


as low in this cohobated water, as it did in (ome water of the 
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Seine that had been diftilled, and which was of the fame tempe- 
sature. Not content however with this trial, he diltilled the 
water in a glafs alembic till it was reduced to a {mall quantity, 
which he afterwards evaporated to drynefs. By this proce(s he 
obtained from it 15 grains and ; of the fame kind of earth with 
that abovementioned. 

The refults of thefe two procefles gave him about 20 grains 
and 4 of earth; that is, an exces of 3 grains above the lols of 
weight fuftained by the pelican, which, the Reader will recol- 
lect, was equal to 17 grains and 3. For this excefs the Au- 
thor endeavours to account by attributing it to a frefh diflolu- 
tion of the fubftance of the two vellels, which had been eme 
ployed in the operations fubfequent to the cohobation. ‘The 
caufe affigned however fcarce feems equal to the effect, when 
we confider that the water was only once poured into a glafs 
veflel, and afterwards once diftilled in a glafs alembic. ‘The 
prefence of this fuperabundant earth may in our opinion be 
more juftly accounted for, by attributing it to the caufes 
affigned in our Review of M. Le Roi’s memoir above referred 
to. The Author has not yet had an opportunity to afcertain 
exacily the nature of this earth. From the few experiments he 
has yet made he was juftly furprifed to find that, though it was 
procured from glafs, it was not of the vitrefcible kind: at leaft 
it refifted degrees of heat more than fuficient to melt the hardeft 
and moft refractory glafs. He propofes to repeat the experis 
ment, and inquire further into the nature of this fubftance, 

Having thus accounted, feemingly in a fatisfa€tory manner, 
for the appearance of the large quantities of earth obtained on 
the diftillation of water, and on which the opinion of the tranf- 
mutability of this element into earth was principally founded ; 
the Author next confiders the Botanical experiments by which 
this opinion has been further fupported.—But we need not 
abridge his obfervations on this fubject, as we have formerly 
anticipated the arguments which he produces on this point, in 
our Review of M. Le Roi’s Memoir above referred to*. 
Vegetables, as we have there hinted, principally confift of water 
or phlegm, and factitious air; and evidently derive a confider- 
able part of thefe and their other conftituent principles from the 
atmofphere. © The air,’ fays the ingenious Bonnet, *¢ is a 
fruitful foil, in which the leaves of vegetables colle& a copious 
nourifhment of every kind. Nature has given an extenfive fur- 
face to thefe aerial rocts, in order that they may extraét more 
abundantly from the air the various exhalations and vapours 
that are contained in it, &c.’ 





* See Appendix, vol. 45, page 518, 
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We have been particular in our account of thefe memoirs ; 
both as the experiments related in them fcem decifive'y to deter- 
mine this long agitated queition, and as they prelent us with a 
fingular phenomenon s—the folubility of glafs in water, under 
particular circumftances. We fhall only further obfe-ve that it 
is f{omewhat lurprifing that M. Lavoifier does nor on this occa- 
fion take notice of an obfervation of M. Cadet, a Brother Aca. 
demician, which renders his folution of the prefent problem 
more plaufible than it may appear to be at firft fight. In the 
Memoirs of this Academy for the year 1767, that gentleman 
mentions a procefs by which he declares that he has diflolved 
glafs in water, by means of each of the three mineral acids.— 
A fhort account of this procefs has been given in our Appendix 
above referred to +. 

Memorr III. On the Variction of the Mecnetic Needle, at Paris, 
By M. Le Monnier. 

In this Memoir M. Le Monnier has colle&ted the obferva- 
tions that have been made of the magnetical variation at Paris ; 
from which it appears, that from the year 1666, when the needle 
pointed precifely to the north, its annual variation to the weft 
has increafed till a certain period; and that the velocity of this 
change was greateft about the year 1684 ;—that the needle 
afterwards moved more flowly to the weftward; and that there 
are reafons to conjecture that the time is not very diftant when 
it will become itationary. 

Memoirs LIV. and V. On the Petrolenm of Parma, and on the 


inflammable Vapours that arife from the Earth in Jome Parts of 


Italy. By M. Fougeroux ‘de Bond> 1rOy. 

The firft of thefe Memoirs contains many particulars relating 
‘to the manner in which the light mineral oil, called Petroleum, 
is collected in wells dug for that purpofe, at the diftance of a 
few leagues from Parma. In the fecond, M. F. defcribes the 
phenomena attending a vapour which rifes from the furface of 
the earth in fome parts of Italy, and which catches fire on apply- 
ing a lighted candie to it. The flame however is fo weak that, 
though it will fpeedily confume pieces of paper, or other light 
inflammable fubftances thrown into it, it will not kindle them. 
From many circumitances, and particularly from the fmell of 
the earth from which this vapour proceeds, the Author attri- 
butes the phenomenon to the Petroleum with which he fuppofes 
it to be impregnated. He confirms this folution by an experi- 
ment made with fome of the earth taken out of one of the Petro- 
Jeum wells near Parma, which exhibited the fame phenomena 
in miniature. 





¢ See Appendix, vol. 45, page 522. 
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Memoir VI. On the Metallic Rods deficned to preferve Buildings 
from the Effects of Lightning ; and on the Method of conftruciing 
them, Fc. By M. Le Roi. 

Not a fingle Conduétcr, as -we learn-from this Memoir, has 
yet been erected in France. ‘This difinclination in our neigh- 
bours to adopt a beneficial improvement, may, we apprehend, 
in a great meafure be attributed to the late Abbé Nollet; who 
f{trenuoufly and repeatedly reafoned and declaimed againft the 
practical application of Dr. Franklin’s difcovery to the fecuring 
edifices from the dangers of lightning. In this Memoir M. Le 
Roi firft takes pains to clear up the doubts which, it feems, 
fome of his countrymen even yet entertain, of the identity of 
lightning and artificial eleétricity, and confequently of the iden- 
tity of their effeé&ts, He then defcribes the moft proper method 
of conftruéting Conductors ; and terminates the Memoir by 
anfwering two objections which may and have been made to 
the adoption of them. Some have objected that they are ulelefs 


or inefficacious ; and others, that they are dangerous. The firft 


of thefe objections does not deferve an anfwer. And further, 


a ae amit ROM ei: de bina ah. , 


the fixing of a metallic Condudtor to a houfe is a matter attended 
with fo little difficulty, and with fo fmall an expence, when 
compared with the value of the building, that itis not an object 
of confideration. Viewing even the erection of a Conductor as 
a mere work of fupererogation, on account of the comparatively 
fmall number of houfes that are injured by lightning ; the ex- 
pence cannot be ill beftowed upon a building, if it even an- 
{wered no other purpofe than that of quieting the apprehenfions 
of its inhabitants. 

As to the danger to be apprehended from an apparatus of this 
kind, on a fuppofition that it may attract the lightning, M. Le 
Roi juftly obferves that if it does attract it, it is undoubtedly 
qualified to tranfmit it to the earth, if the Conductor be of a 
fufficient thicknefs; and if it does not attraét it, it can at leaft 
do no harm.—But it is needlefs to dwell any longer on this fub- 
ject, in this country, where the utility and fafety of metallic 
Condu@ors, and the beft method of conftructing thefe prefer- 
vatives are fo well underftood. | 

Memoir VII. Reflections on Hydrometers. By M. Le Roi. 

Without repeaiing what we have formerly faid on this fub- 
ject, in our account of M, de Montigny’s Memoir on the 
Hydrometer (in the Appendix to our 46th volume, page 687) 
we fhall only obferve that M. Le Roi’s principal object in this 
Memoir is to propofe fuch a conftruétion of thefe inftruments, , 
as mzy give them the advantage of being comparable with each 
other; fo that a workman, after having conftructed one after 
his principles, may make others all fimilar to each other, and 

which 
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which fhall indicate the fame degree on the fcale, on being im- 
merfed in the fame liquor, fuppofing its temperature to remain 
the fame. 





Of the three remaining Memoirs of this clafs, one contains 
fome mifcellaneous obfervations on the fulphureous waters in 
fome parts of Italy, by M. Fougeroux. In the next, the true 
nature of jet feems to be afcertained, by the difcovery of a piece 
of foffil wood that was found at a confiderable depth in the bod 
of a mountain near St. Germain en Laye, and which in all its 
fenfible qualities appeared to refemble that fubftance. The laft 
contains the vfual botanical and meteorological obfervations 
annually prefented to the Academy by M. Du Hamel, 

ANATOMY. 

The firft paper in this clafs contains fome obfervations on the 
female organs of generation, by M. Portal. In the fecond, 
the fame gentleman prefents the Academy with fome remarks 
on the ftructure of the thoracic duct, and receptaculum chyli : 
and in a third Memoir he comaninicates fome mifcellaneous 
obfervations on various points of anatomy. 

The fourth and laft article of this clafs contains fome obfer- 
vations collected by M. Morand, on that particular fpecies of 
monftrous conformation, to which M. Maupertuis, we believe, 
firft gave the name of Sexdigitifm; the firft inftance of which on 
secord occurs in facred writ, where [2 Samuel, chap. xxi. v. 20.] 
we read * And there was yet a battle in Gath, where was a man 
of great ftature, that had on every hand fix fingers, and on 
every foot fix toes, four-and-twenty in number.’ 

At the reading of this Memoir, M. Morand fhewed the 
Academy the foot of a perfon which had eight toes: but the 
moft remarkable of the family of the Polydaétili was a man, a 
drawing of whofe fkeleton is given in Kerkringius’s Spicile- 
gium, who had feven fingers to each hand, eight toes on the 
sight foot, and nine on the left. Thefe fupernumerary toes and 
fingers however coft their unfortunate proprietor his life; for 
he was drowned in the river Ya, near Amfterdam, in conformity 
to an ancient law againft montters. 

From the inftances collected by the Author it appears that 
Polydaciilifm is frequently, though not conftantly, tranfmitted, 
both by the father and mother, to their immediate as well as 
more diftant pofterity. It appears likewife that this peculiarity 
of conformation has not fhewn itfelf in fome of the children of a 
Sexdigitifi, yet has re-appeared in the next generation. The 
moft whimfical of the freaks of Dame Nature, in the myfterious 
procefs of generation, fuppofing the mother to have been hcneft, 
is that of a young girl lately thewn to the Academy, who _ 
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fix fingers on her right hand, and feven on her left; while to 
her fifter Nature had penurioufly, on one of her hands, beftowed 
only a thumb, without any fingers. 

The fifth and laft Memoir contains only a few obfervations 
on the ftructure of fome parts of the fea-calf, by M. Portal. 

CHEMISTRY. 

In the firft Memoir that occurs in this clafs, M. Jars gives 
the refult of his inquiries and large experience in the Metallurgic 
Art; and particularly defcribes a new and advantageous method 
of feparating filver from an admixture of copper and Jitharge. 
On expofing thefe matters, mixed with powdered charcoal, to 
a moderate fire, the litharge is revived into lead ; and as that 
metal flows with a heat much inferior to that requifite to melt 
the copper, it runs into a bafon and carries with it the filver 
which it has feparated from the copper. ‘The filver thus united 
only with the lead is eafily feparated from it by the ufual prac- 
tice of cupellation. The copper however ftill contains fome 
filver, though in a fmall quantity ; but this may eafily be fepa- 
rated from it, on adding more lead, and repeating the preceding 
procefs ; or ftill better, by adding a mixture of lead and martial 
pyrites. By this ingenious combination, which has been like- 
wife practifed by the celebrated M. Cramer at the works at 
Blakenbourg, and which is founded on a {cientific application 
of the doctrine of the chemical affinities of the fubjects em- 
ployed, the product is increafed, and the operation is greatly 
facilitated and rendered lefs expenfive.—But for the philofophi- 
eal theory of this and other improvements in the docimattic 
art, contained in this Memoir, we muft neceflarily refer thofe 
who are interefted in this branch of knowledge, to the article 
itfelf. 

In a fecond Memoir, the fame ingenious Metallurgift, who 
feems to have vifited nearly all the mines in Europe, and who 
intended to have given a detcription of them, accompanied with 
remarks on the methods of working them, defcribes the Tin 
Mines in Cornwal: and in a third, he gives an account of the 
method ufed in the two great works in Derbyfhire, of convert- 
ing lead into minium. By the death of this a¢tive and zealous 
Academician the Public are deprived of a great number of valu- 
able materials relating to Metallurgy, which he had colleéted in 
the courfe of his travels. 

The Jaft Memoir of this Clafs contains fome obfervations 
made by M. Le Sage, on the hiftory and chemical analyfis of 
the Lapis Calaminaris, found in the County of Somerfet, and 
in Nottinghamhhire. 

GEOMETRY. 

This Clafs contains only three Memoirs, on differential 
equations, by the Marquis de Condoreet. 

ASTRONOMY. 
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AsTRONOMY. 
Memorr I. On the true Diameter of the Sun. By M. De }a 
Lande. 
Memorr II. On the dark Protuberance obferved on the Dik of the 
Sun, during the Tranfits of Venus. By the fame. 

Aftronomers have fufpected for fome time paft that the fun’s 
diameter appears to be relatively diminifhed, in proportion as it 
is.viewed through telefcopes of a greater magnifying power, 
This appearance, it is fuppofed, proceeds from an augmentation 
of the apparent diameter of the fun, produced by a luminous 
circle or crown furrounding his real difk, and depending on 
the aberration of the folar rays; the effeét of which aber- 
ration is neceflarily diminifhed in long telefcopes, becaute in 
them the convexity of the object glafs is lefs, and becaufe the 
image is larger. 

After an examination of the different obfervations of the late 
Tranfits of Venus, particularly of the internal contacts at the 
ingrefs and egrefs, M. de ]a Lande has been confirmed in the 
idea which he had entertained concerning the caufe of this opti- 
cal augmentation of the fun’s difk; and upon the whole he 
concludes that the diameter of the fun, which he had deter- 
mined, in his aftronomical tables, to be 31° 31” in the apogee, 
ought to be diminifhed about 6 feconds and 3; by which quan- 
tity therefore the duration of the Tranfits of Mercury and Venus 
over his furface ought to be diminifhed. 

In the fecond Memoir M. de la Lande attempts to account, 
by means of this crown of aberration, for the appearance of the 
protuberance, or dark /:zament, as it has been called, that was 
obferved about the times of the internal contacts, in the two 
Jate Tranfits of Venus in 1761 and 176g. It is difficult to give 
his explanation of this phenomenon, without the figure accom- 
panying it. Perhaps however the following account of it may 
afford the Reader fome idea of his folution. 

The crown or circle of aberration abovementioned is only 
an apparent extenfion of the real circumference of the folar difk ; 
or, is only a luminous but unfub/laniial ring, formed by rays 
fcattered on all fwes from the real limb. When Venus actually 
touches the true limb of the fun, fhe intercepts from our eyes 
the rays which come from this border ; as they are emanations 
proceeding from a part of the difk which is intercepted from our 
view. ‘Thus the whole of this part of the luminous crown 
ought to appear dark, like the body of Venus; and this liga- 
ment or black protuberance ought to extend as far as the cir 
cumference of the adventitious luminous border. It ought to 
become fmaller in proportion as the fegment of the fun’s difk, 
concealed by the body of Venus, becomes lefs: and as foon as 


a fingle point of the fun’s real circumference becomes vifibles 
the 
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the intire crown of aberration ought to appear, and the limb of 

Venus ought to appear within that of the fun, by a quantity 

equal to the whole breadth of this luminous ring. 

As to the white luminous ring, obferved by fome to furround 
the planet while fhe was on the fun’s difk, M. de Ja Lande is 
of opinion that if it was not an optical illufion, or did not 
proceed from fome defect in the telefcopes, the caufe of it is to 
be fought. for in the proper atmofphere of Venus,— Without 
meaning to conteft the exiftence of an atmofphere round Venus, 
the penomenon, we itill think, may be fatisfactorily accounted 
for, independent of that fuppofition, by the caufe which we 
fuggefted in our 42d volume; (May 1770, page 399.) where 
we propofed an experiment that illuftrates and confirms our 
folution. ‘To explain this matter further, we fha'l add that 
after having long and attentively viewed a black circle piaced 
on a light ground, or the dark body of Venus on the fun’s 
difk, thofe parts of the Retina on which the dark circular image 
had been thus long received, and which had thereby been 
guarded again{t the light, are rendered more peculiarly fenfible 
to its impreflions than any other part of that membrane. Ac- 
cordingly, on the leaft defigned motion, or even unperceived 
and unavoidable wandering, of the eye, over the difk of the pla- 
net; thofe more irritable parts of the Retina that are within, 
and near, the circumference of the dark image, will be expofed 
to the forcible impreffions of the light, reflected from the white 
ground immediately circumfcribing the dark body, and mult con- 
fequently convey to the mind the idea of a luminous border fur- 
rounding the dark circle. To the foregoing folution it may be 
objected that the luminous ring will con/lantly appear to every one 
who tries the experiment, with due perfeverance, on paper ; 
whereas the phenomenon of the luminous border round Venus was 
not obferved by a// thofe who viewed thetranfit. But this differ- 
ence may juftly be attributed to various circumftances, the prin- 
cipal of which are—that fome obfervers may have viewed the 
fun’s difk through too dark a glafs ;—or may not have kept the 
eye invariably fixed on the planct a fufficient time to produce 
the effe&;—or laftly, not having expected, they may not have 
attended to, the phenomenon. 

Memorr III. On the Quantity of the Sun’s Parallax, as deduced 
Srom the Tranjfit of Venus in i769. By M. De la Lande. 

Memoirs IV. and V. On the Obfervation of the Tranfit made by 
the late Abbé Chappe, in California. By M.Caffini de Thury, 
and M. De la Lande. 

Memorr VI. 4 Critical Examen of the Obfervations of the Tranfit 
of Venus in 1769, and of the Consequences which may be deduced 
from them. By M. Pingré. 

Out of the great numbe. of obfervations of the late Tranfit 
of Venus, M. de la Lande, in the third Memoir, felects, two, 
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in each of which both the ingrefs and egrefs of Venus, or the 
two contacts, had been obferved. According to the method 
employed by him, which does not require any precife knowledge 
of the longitude of the two places, but which depends on the 
chord defcribed by Venus’s path over the fun’s difk, he con- 
cludes the fun’s horizontal parallax to be about eight feconds, 
inftead of ten, which had been formerly fuppofed. 

In the fourth Memoir, .M. Caffini gives a circumftantial 
account of the late Abbé Chappe’s obfervations relative to the 
fun’s parallax, made in California; where, as we have formerly 
at large related *, the latter fell a martyr to his zeal for the 
determining of this important element. In the fifth Memoir 
thefe valuable and accurate ob{ervations are examined by M, 
de !a Lande, who on comparing them with thofe of other Ob- 
fervets, by the method abovementioned, concludes that all of 
them concur in giving the parallax within very narrow limits; 
fo that we may,. without any fenfible error, fix it at 8 feconds 
and $, Employing this parallax, M. de la Lande has calcu- 
Jated the refpective diftances of all the planets, their diameters, 
mafles, denfities, and the velocities of falling bodies at their fur- 
faces ; and has given, if the expreffion may be allowed, a plan 
and elevation of the intire ftructure of the folar fyftem, ina 
table which terminates this Memoir, 

In the fixth Memoir, M. Pingré, after an examination of 
all the capital obfervations, including thofe made at Otaheite, 
infers the fun’s parallax on the 3d of June to have been 8” 75, 
and concludes it to be, at the fun’s mean diftance, equal to 
8” 88. 

The remaining articles of this Clafs are, a Memoir of M,’ 
Caffini the younger, on the theory of the Comet which ap- 
peared in Augui 1769: acontinuation of M. Du Séjour’s pro- 
found inveftigation of the doctrine of Eclipfes; being his eighth 
Memoir on the fubjeét: fome remarks on the longitude of Cape 
Francois ; and a fupplement to fome ancient obfervations of 
the longitude of the moon, compared with the tables. 

DioPpTrRics, 

Memoir. A Determination of the Refractive and Difperfive 
Powers of Crown Glafs and Flint Glafs, Se By M- Jeaurat. 
We have in many of the Jate volumes of our journal fuccef- 

fively given an account of the attempts of the different Members 

of the Royal Academies of Paris and Berlin, to afcertain the 
principles, and improve the conftruction of that excellent in- 

vention, the Achromatic Telefcope. In this Memoir, M. 

Jeaurat gives the refult of his experiments and calculations on 

this fubject, in eight different tables, for the advantage of 

artifts who may not be qualified to profecute thofe delicate ex- 





a See Appendix to cur 48th vol. page 560. 
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weriments and calculations which this curious and difficult fub- 
ject requires. 

M. Jeaurat proceeds on this principle; that as it is impofli- 
ble totally to annihilate both the aberration proceeding from the 
fpherical figure, and that caufed by the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light; it is of the greateft importance to deftro 
that particular aberration which is the greateft and the moft pre- 
judicial, viz. the aberration of refrangibility. It happens for- 
tunately that by the fame combination of lenfes, formed of dif- 
ferent kinds of glafs, and of different and contrary figures, alter- 
nately difpofed, by which the aberration of refrangibility is de- 
ftroyed, that of fphericity is at the fame time diminifhed. For 
thefe and fome other reafons he turns his whole attention to 
annihilate the aberration of refrangibility. 

M. D’Alembert bas indeed affirmed that if this laft aberration 
is to be iatirely annihilated, the curvature of the combined 
lenfes muft be fo confiderable, that it will be impoffible to give 
the object glafs of a telefcope conftructed for this purpofe a fuf- 
ficiently large aperture; fo that this effential advantage, pecu- 
liar to the achromatic telefcope, will be thereby loft. To this 
objeAion M, Jeaurat anfwers, chat if, inftead of the refractions 
which M. D’Alembert ufed in his formula, he had been pofleffed 
of, and had employed, thofe which are here given, and which he 
believes to be exact, he would have found that the total deftruc- 
tion of the aberration of refrangibility does not require fuch 
confiderable curvatures, nor fuch a diminution of the aperture 
as is apprehended. “The remedy to the inconvenience is to be 
forind by increafing the number of the lenfes, and thereby being 
enabled to diminifh the curvatures. 

In conformity to the Author’s fecond table or fyftem, where 
there are conftructions propofed, from a compound object glafs 
of 2 inches focus, to one of twenty feet, he has executed a 
telefcope, the compound object glafs of which is compofed of 


four \enfes, formed alternately of crown glafs and flint glafs, 


and which has a focus of 5 inches 10 lines. This objeét-glafs, 
he obferves, bears an aperture of eighteen lines; whereas the 
beft Englith achromatic telefcopes of fix inches, carry an aper- 
ture of only fifteen lines. 

As no achromatic obje&t-glafles have hitherto, as M. Jeaurat 
fuppofes, been conftructed of four or five lenfes, and as it is 
natural to apprehend that the number of the glailes may greatly 
diminifh the quantity of light; he obferves that in the fore- 
going conftruction the lofs of light fuftained, in confequence of 
the number of the lenfes, is more than compenfated for by the 
diminution of the curvatures, and by the enlargement of the 
aperture owing to that circumftance. M. Jeaurat terminates 
his Memoir with fome ufeful practical remarks and directions, 
relative to the grinding and polifhing of lenfes, 
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HyvROGRAPHY. 

One article only is contained in this Clafs, in which M, 
Pingre gives an account of fome nautical and aftronomical 
oblervations made during a voyage to and from the Weft Indies, 
in the Ifis, one of the King’s frigates, exprefsly fitted out in 
order to make a trial of the methods propofed for the difcovery 
of the longitude at fea; and more particularly to examine the 
going of two marine clocks made by M. Berthoud +, which on 
trial were never found to have erred above two minutes of time 
in the fpace of fix weeks, 

MECHANICS. 

This Clafs likewife contains only one Memoir, in which 
that celebrated Mechanician, M. de Vaucanfon, defcribes and 
illuftrates, in feveral plates, the improvements which he has made 
in the Machine conftruéted by him for the ufe of the Royal 
Silk Manufactory at Aubenas, 





The Hiflories of the Arts publifhed this year are, I. That of 
the Organ Builder, 2d and 3d parts, by Dom. Bedos de Celles, 
a Benedictine. [1. That of the Joiner, part 2d. by the Sieur 
Ronbo, III. The art of making Indigo, by M. de Beauvais. 
Rafeau. And 1V. That of the Embroiderer. 

Among the inventions prefented to and approved of by the 
Academy, we particularly obferve a propofed improvement of 
Reaumur’s Spirit Thermometer, by the Abbé Soumille. On 
account of its inconvenient:and unavoidable bulk, and in order 
‘that the degrees on its fcale may be enlarged, he has divided it 
into four fmaller diftinéé Thermometers; the farft of which sas 
its higheft degree marked at the freezing point, and the fcale 
continued 20 degrees below that point. The fcale of the 
fecond: Thermometer commences below, where the former ter- 
minates above; beginning at the freezing point, and proceeding 
to 20 degrees above it. The third and fourth are conftructed 
on fimilar principles; fo that the laft carries the fcale up to 60°. 
At the top of each tube there is a refervoir to receive the fpirit, 
whenever it is expofed to a heat greater than that to which its 
fcale extends. By this ingenious contrivance, fays the Hiftorian 
of the Academy, the inftrument is rendered more portable, and 
the intervals on the fcale greatly enlarged. 

Without meaning to detraét from the undoubted merit of 
M. Reaumur, in having been one of the firft who conftructed a 


comparable Thermometer ; the account of this ingenious device. 


we think, exhibits a pleafant inftance of national partiality in 
favour of an inconvenient and defective inftrument. To cor- 
rect one of its many imperfections, an apparatus is to be con- 


ftructed, confifting of a quadripartite aflemblage of tubes and 





+ See the enfuing Article, 
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balls; all the purpofes of which are, and have long been, effec- 
tually anfwered by a fingle mercurial ‘Thermometer, equally 
portable, with a fufficient range and extent of intervals, and 
much more fenfible and accurate. 

The remaining contents of the prefent volume are—a Me- 
moir prefented by the Academy at Montpelier, on the heat of 


wine in the firft ftage of fermentation; and the Eloges of the 


Abbé Nollet, M. Rouelle, and the Earl of Morton. bd. 
7 ArT. VIII. 


Traité des Horloges marines, (3c.—A Treatife of marine Clocks ; 
containing the ‘Theory, the Conftruétion, and the Execution of 
thefe Machines ; with the Method of trying them, in order (by 
means of fuch clocks) to rectify the Charts, and determine the 
Longitude at Sea. With Copper Plates. By M. Ferdinand Ber- 
thoud, Clock-Maker to the King, &c. and Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London. 4to. 590 Pages. Paris. 1773. 

R. B. begins his introduction to this work, with explain- 

ing the nature of that famous problem which has em- 

ployed both the fcholars and the artifans of feveral ages, uz. 
to find the longitude at fea. He obferves, that all the methods 





‘of folving it may be reduced to two; either by aftronomical 


obfervations, or by machines capable of meafuring time at fea. 
It is this laft method only thac the Author contiders; being 
by far the moft fimple, and what is within the reach of every 
feaman both to comprehend and practile *. 

Mr. B. recounts the feveral attempts made in France, and 
fays, that himfelf is the firft after Sully (in 1726) that has at- 
tempted it again}+. Being employed by the Public, Mr. B, 
thought it his duty to publifh, without referve, all his difcove- 
ries, He has, accordingly, in this work, not only explained 
the conftruction of his marine clocks, and given drawings of 
them, but alfo fet down the dimenfions of every part, the ex- 
periments he made, and the reafoning that led him to every de- 
termination in a work of twenty years labour and application. 
Eleven different clocks for meafuring time at fea are here defcrib- 


—_—_ cme ee ee 


* Mr. B. takes notice that one fingle aftronomical obfervation is 
neceffary in every method, namely the finding the altitude of the fun, 
ora itar, by Hadley’s ociant, in order to get the fhip’s time The 
ufe of that initroment in taking altitudes at fea, being neceffary for 
finding the latitude, is now become familiar to every feaman. 

+ Mr. Henry Sully, an Englith watchmaker, fettled at Verfailles 
in 1718, where he ettablifhed a manufactory of watches, under the 
patronage of the regent Duc de Orleans. After two years he returned 
to England, but foon after went back and eitablithed another manu- 
factory at St. Germains. In 1726 he publifhed an account of a longi- 
tude clock he had invented, and from which he expected great things 5 
but foon found him(felf difappointed. He died in 1728. 
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ed, which may be ranged into three clafles. 1. Thofe in which 
no attention was paid either to their bulk or expence, 
2. Thofe in which Mr. B. endeavoured to reduce the bulk, {% 
as to make them lefs cumberfome in the fhip 3. Vhofe in 
which he has endeavoured to reduce the bulk and alfo the ex. 
pence —So far Mr. B. in his Introduction, 

she work itfclf is divided into four parts. 1. The theory 
oe@hich thefe marine clocks are conftrucied. ‘2. The con- 
ftru&tion of each particular clock. 3. The execution of thefe 
machines, with an account.of the more confiderable and un- 
common tools. 4. The method of examining thefe marine 
clocks, and correting their defe&s. The append:x contains 
certificates and authentic documents relative to the trial of fuch 
of them as have been fent to fea. To this is added a fhort 


fupplement ; being fome matters omitted in the courfe of the - 


work, Each of thefe parts is divided into chapters. The heads 
of thofe in the firft part (on the Theory) are, 1. The degree of 
accuracy required in a marine clock, and the difficulties to be 
overcome to make clocks ufeful at fea. 2. Preliminary rules 
in conftructing marine clocks, ferving as a theory of their con- 
ftruction. 3. Of friction, and the effe€ts of oil, 4. OF the 
regulating power of marine clocks. 5. Of the efcapement. 
6. Of the wheel-work. 7. Of the firft mover. 8. Of the 
fufpenfion of the clock. Mr. B. is very.fhort upon the three 
firft of thefe, but is diffufive on the next, which he fubdivides 
into three articles. 1. Of the balance. 2. Of the ifochron- 
ifm of the vibrations by the fpiral fpring. 3. Of the machi- 
nery for compenfating the effects of heat and cold. 

There runs through the whole of what Mr. B. calls theory, 
a great want of clear and precife ideas, and an utter ignorance 
of juft and logical reafoning. Loofe difcourfes, tricked out with 
the parade of mathematical terms and algebraic fymbols, are 
put off for real demonftrations. Mr. B. is continually laying 
down proportions between quantities not capable of mathe- 
matical comparifon; fuch as have not in themfelves a natural 
meafure of their own magnitude, and for which no artificial 
one js eftablifhed : a very common cafe with thofe who having 
a {mattering of mathematics, will pretend to reafon on phy- 
fical fubjeéts t. It is a well-known theorem, that if a body 
be acted upon by a force which is as the diftance of that body 
from a given center, its time of defcent (to that center) wil] 


-. 





$ Of this fort is the rule for determining the mathematical pro- 
portion of the goodne/s or advantage of one regulator to another. We 
may as well go about to determine the mathematical proportion of 
the goodne/s or virtue Of one man to another; or the ratio of the 

whitenefs of two pieces of paper. 
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be the fame from whatever point. the body falls. From this it 
follows, that if a balance be made to vibrate by means of a 
{pring whofe force is as its compreflica or expanfion, all vibra- 
tions of that balance will be performed in the fame time. Let 
the Reader compare the proof of this phyfical propofition in 
Newton, Cotes, or MacLaurin, with article 141, and he will be 
convinced how far tnis article is from being a real demonftra- 
tion.—We fhall, however, take notice of the principal propo- 
jitions in this theory, without inquiring whether they be ftridtly 
demonftrated @ priori or not. 

Mr. B. lays it down asa ru!e, and mentions it often, that a 
time-piece will be the more perfect the longer its regulator - 
(whether pendulum or balance) will continue to vibrate when 
difcharged from the wheel-work; and {peaks of a pendulum 
which defcribed an arch of 10 degrees, fo nicely hung upon an 
edge like a knife, that it kept its motion two days.—No doubt 
the long continuance of this motion, is a mark that the fric- 
tion was very {mall ; but we are not to expect, that clock will 
always go the truett, whofe pendulum is fo fufpended as to pre- 
ferve its motion longelt when left to itfelf. The fufpenfion 
upon two points only, is more delicate than that upon an 
edge. How very fufceptible of every the leaft impreffion fuch 
a pendulum is, appears by the experiments of the late Mr. 
Ellicott (related in the Philofophical Tranfactions) which were 
made on two pendulums fo fufpended ; notwithftanding which, 
Mr. Ellicott himfelf, and all experienced clock-makers, have 
ever preferred the fufpenfion on a fpring. 

Another rule Mr. B. lays down is, that the greater number 
of vibrations a balance makes in a given time, the lefs it is fuf- 
ceptible of any difturbance.—The difturbance Mr. B, bas par- 
ticularly in view, is what arifes from giving the whole machine 
a circular motion round the axis of the balance. Now the 
effe& of this circular motion of the whole machine, whether 
concurring with, or oppofing that of the balance, manifefty de- 
pends on the relative proportion of the circular velocity of the 
whole machine to the circular velocity of the balance. If the 
former be very fmall, its addition to or diminution from the 
latter, will make the variation of the whole quantity of the 
Jatter but little. The effect of this difturbing force, will there- 
fore depend on the velocity of the balance. “Now the velocity 
of the balance does by no means depend wholly on the number 
of vibrations made in a given time, but on the arch defcribed 
in each vibration, and (if the abfolute velocity be meant) on 
the diameter of the balance. Mr. Harrifon eftimates this mat- 
ter rightly, when he accounts it a great advantage his time- 


keeper had over common watches, that, in a common watch, 
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the balance goes through but about fix inches in a fecond; but 
in his time- keeper it goes through 24 inches §. 

Another maxim Jaid down is, that when a long and tender 
fpiral {pring is applied to a balance. its greater vibrations take 
up more time than the leffer ones; the contrary when a fhort 
fpri.g is uied. Mr. B. concludes, that there is a particular 
length of (pring that will render all vibrations ifochronous. 
This is an important point, but the attempt to demonftrate it 
in the paragraph numbered’142 is abfurd enough. It is in- 
deed no other than the fuppotition of a particular cafe from 
which a genera! conclufion is to be drawn, And it is a /uppo- 
fition only ; for the cafe can never really exift, if the force of 
the fpring be accurately as its compreffion or expanfion, If 
there be any fuch difference between a long fpring and a fhort 
one, it muft be owing to the elaftic force not following the law 
before mentioned ; but its variation from that law muft be de- 
termined by experiment, not by argument |. 


Mr. 





§ Principles of Mr. Harrifon’s time-keeper, page 21. 

|| To make all the vibrations of the balance ifochronous Mr. Har- 
rifon ufed, in his laft time-piece, an invention very ingenious and 
perfectly original. Between the ttud (le piton) to which the outer 
end of the balance {pring was faftened, and the notch through which 
the {pring pafled (Je pince /piral) was about an inch. Every time 
the balance in vibrating winds up the fpiral fpring, the {pring will 
prefs againft the inner face of the notch. ‘The notch being fixed 
(asa fulcrum) the part of the {pring between the notch and the ftud 
will bow outwards, and will retire again inwards when the {pring 
unwinds. Over againft the middle of the bow on the concave fide 
was placed a pin, on which the fpring refted fome little time, 
when it retired inwards in the alternate vibrations. While the fpring 
continues to prefs upon the pin, it has its force increafed. Accord- 
ing to Mr. H. the fpring leaving the pin for a longer time in the 
larger vibrations than the fmaller ones, has its force Jefs increafed, 
and of courfe the return of the balance is lefs accelerated in the 
former cafe than in the latter, The pin could be fet farther from or 
clofer to the {pring, to augment its effect more or lefs. ‘This is what 
Mr. H. calls his artificial cycloid, from the fhare it has in making the 
vibrations ifochronous. 

It fhould be obferved here, that Mr. H.’s methcd of compenfution 
or thermometer, and his cycloid, do not permit the pince-/piral to 
Jay hold of a different part of the f{pring, fufficiently diftant, to alter 
the rate of the going of the watch. Such a change would require 
both thermometer and cycloid to be re-adjufled. Mr. H.’s time- 
keeper cannot be adjufted to keep mean time. ‘This was once in- 
tended, but laid afide (fee plate . fig. 15, of Mr. H.’s Principles, 
&c.) Nor is this material: if the inflrument keeps its rate of going 
according to any fixed and known rule, it is fufficient for the es 
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Mr. B. directs the balance fpring to be made of the 
fineft caft fteel, and to be left of a much higher temper than 
the main fpring; as high as may be, fo that it can but be 
coiled up. The balance fpring not being fo violently com- 
prefied as the main fpring, may be left much higher without 
danger of breaking in doing its office. Our Author then lays 
down the grounds on which he builds his method of coiling up 
thefe fprings; which is by coiling them by degrees firft wider 
and then clofer, and warming the fprings at each operation. 
‘This procefs is defcribed very circumftantially in the third 
book. 

Mr. B. afterwards gives a variety of curious and interefting 
experiments relating to the force of fpiral {prings. In one of 
thefe, No. 206, a {piral fpring being coiled up wide, fo as to 
make 3 turns, and 15 lines in diameter, had its force when 
comprefled, greater than in the ratio of its compreffion. The 
fame {pring coiled up clofer, fo as to make § turns and 8 lines 
in diameter, had a force very nearly as its compreffion in all 
moderate degrees of compreffion, ‘but in one extreme — its 
force was lefs than in the ratio of the compreffion. e fay 
when compreffed, but we gather this only from the drawing of 
the machine by which the force of this fpring wastried. It 
is a great defect that in giving an account of fuch a number of 
experiments on fpiral fprings, it fhould not be fpecified in each 
cafe, whether the force to be meafured arofe from the com- 
preffion or expanfion of the fpring, and that Mr. B. fhould ne- 
glec&t to try whether if the fame fpiral fpring be equally com- 
prefled or expanded, the elaftic force will alfo be equal or not. 
Nor does Mr. B. always inform his reader before-hand, whee 
ther the fpring on which an experiment is to be tried, be tem- 
pered or not. We are left to collect from what he afterwards 
favs, No. 224, that the fprings were not always tempered by 
being heated and then quenched ¥, but had force only as far 
as drawing or hammering could give them elatticity t« 





of finding the longitude, whatever that rate be; nay it is not necef- 
fary the rate fhould be uniform. The rate of going may be in any 
manner accelerated or retarded, provided that manner be known. 

* The French exprefs this whole procefs of tempering by one cir- 
cumftance, the dipping. Tremper is to dip, and alfo to temper. 

+ It would be ufeful alfo to make experiments not only to find 
the force of {prings when compreffed or expanded ; but alfo to find 
out the effect of moderate degrees of heat and cold, not only in alter- 
ing their force proportionably, but in occafioning them to lofe a part 
of their elaflicity, fo as when bent not to return perfedtly to their 
firft form but continue bent. In this cafe the {pring is faid to_/e, in 
French /¢ rendre. It would be proper alfo to try the effe& of keep- 
ing a fpiral {pring a long time, in a ftate of moderate comprefiion 


or expanuione. 
Under 
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Under the article of making compenfation for the effe&ts of 
heat and cold, Mr. B. confiders two effects; the alteration in 
the fize of the balance, and the alteration both of the length 
and the ftrength of the fpring, that is the alteration both of the 
law and the degree of its force; the former of which he fup- 
poes to vary with the Jength of the {pring, as was faid before, 
For the particulars of this 1 machinery, Mr. B. refers us to the 
defcription of his marine clocks in the next part. The whole 
of it confifts in applying, in various ways, the well. known com- 


bination of brafs and feel rods in the form of a grid-tron*,, 


We fhall only add that in inquiring what are the moft proper 
materials of which to make the balance, Mr. B. reckons gold 
the beft, only too expenfive, the balances of his machines bein 
very large. He rejects fteel as being fubjeét to ruft, and to be- 
come magnetical, even by the procefs of forming it into a ba- 
lance ; and fixes upon brafs. 

In the chapter of efcapenrents, Mr. B. utterly rejes all 
thofe palets where the force of the clock is oppofed to the mo- 
tion of the pendulum in any part of the vibration; that is all 
thofe palets where the efcapemeyt wheel has a recoil, or re- 
trograde motion +. After the wheel has given an impulfe to 
the pendulum, he would then have the pendulum left to itfelf, 
and not checked in its motion. There are thofe who think it 
an advantage to have the motion of the pendulum checked -and 
controuled by the palets, They think it gages the arch of vi- 
bration, and keeps the pendulum from flying out; that a force 
oppofing ‘the pendulum near the end of its afcent, and aidin 
it in the beginning of its defcent, co-operates with the force of 
gravity, and tends to make the vibrations ifochronous. For 
the force of gravity on a pendulum vibrating in a circular arch, 





* Mr. B. is difpleafed with M. Le Roy for faying that Mr. B. made 
ufe of the gridiron of Mr. Harrifon. Mr. B. in reply fays, the grid- 
iron was not employed in the marine watch of Mr. Harrifon, and 
that he invented his method of compenfation 20 years ago, before 
he knew the name of Harrifon, and that his frame of compenfation 
differed from Harrifon’s. See Reponfe au Precis de M. Le Roy, p. 38 
We fhall obferve on this controverfv, that the only difference be- 
tween Mr. Harrifon’s gridiron and Mr. B.’s frame of compenfation 
is, that in the former the bars or rods were round, in the latter 
fquare: and though Mr. Harrifon did not ufe this frame of com- 
penfation in his lait-made time-keeper, yet he employed it in every 
one of his firft great machines. Mr. Harrifon’s gridiron (as it was 
called) was publicly fhown by him in 1736, and, fome time after, 
imitated by an itinerant teacher of experimental philofophy, who 
exhibited it in his public courfe of lectures. 

+ The balance wheel is that which immediately acts upon the ba- 
lance. The /wing wheel is that which acts upon the pendulum. We 
want a word for the general idea including both. The French term 
is La roue de rentoutre, or La roue d’ échappement, 
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is too little towards the end of the arch, and requises an ad- 
dition to give it that force which produces ifochronous vibra- 
tions. We will not affirm thefe are Mr. Harrifon’s fentiments 
in the cafe of pendulums, but from fome expreflions in the 
very concife account of his principles, we gre inclined to think 
fo. The cafe of balances moved by a fpiral {pring is very dif- 
ferent {. 

Mr. B. recounts fome particular efcapements. He mentions 
firft the dead efcapement of Mr. Graham, (L’ é:happement a re- 
pos) which has the eflential condition he requires of Icaving the 
pendulum at liberty at the end of the vibration ; but he diflikes 
it on account of friction, and for other reafons. 

The next efcapement is that of Mr. Cumming §; which Mr. 
B. fays, in fpight of the feeming advantages, had fufficient fric- 
tion and difficulties in the execution, to deter him from mak- 
ing ufe of it. ! 

Mr. B then mentions Mr. Harrifon’s efcapement, made ufe 
of in his three firft machines, and by which, as Mr. B. fays, 
the whole force of the efcapement wheel is communicated to 





t The efcapement of Mr. H.’s laft time-piece is a very unufual 
one, The crown wheel and its teeth are of the common form, only 
the ftraight fide of the tooth is quite upright. As foon as one tooth 
has efcaped, the upright face of the oppofite tooth meets the edge 
of the other palet. The balance at that time has paffed its point 
of reft, and is going on to the exiremity of its vibration. The edge 
of the palet therefore goes up the face of the tooth till it arrives 
at the point of the tooth. The point of the tooth then goes round 
the edge of the palet, and acts againit the back of the palet (which 
is circular or hump-backed) to the end of the vibration. While the 
tooth thus acts againft the back of the palet (which it does near the 
extremity of each vibration) the force of the crown wheel affifts the 
balance in going forwards, and retards its return. ‘The force of the 
wheel in moit other efcapements has either a contrary effect at the 
extremity of the vibrations, or none at all. In other parts of the 
vibration, the force of the wheel on the balance is nearly the fame 
as in the very common crown wheel efcapement. 

§ Cumming’s Elements of Clock and Watch-work, p2ge75. Mr. B. 
does not tell us that Mr. Cumming had publifhed a defcription and 
drawing of thefe palets, nor does he tell us that the former efcape- 
ment was Mr. Graham’s, nor the next Mr. Harrifon’s; for the laf 
efcapement he mentions (that of free vibrations) he does indeed fay 
Mr. Mudge fhowed him one of that fort in 1766 that had been made 


-along time. An efcapement of this kind was alfo in the hands of 


the late Mr. Ellicott about the year 1746.—lIt is poflible that inge- 
nious men may hit on the fame invention. We have here four in- 
ventions, every one of which has been made by Englifhmen, and 
publifhed to the world long ago, 
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the regulator ||: but he rejects this efcapement as having a re- 
coil, alfo being complicated and difficult to execute. 

The laft efcapement he mentions, and which he prefers to 
al} others, is that in which the pendulum receives a puth, or 
rather a blow in the middle of its vibration, and is then left to 
itfelf for the ‘remaining part of that vibration, and alfo for the 
fubfequent returning vibration, fo that this impulfe is given on- 
ly every other vibration. Between one impulfe and the next, 
the efcapement wheel is locked up by a detent, and is unlocked 
by the pendulum juft before the next impulfe*, The pendu- 
lum being thus at liberty to {wing out at the end of each vi- 
bration, he calls in the efcapement of free vibrations. Notwith- 
itanding a long encomium upon this, Mr. B. fays he is fo little 
fatished with the trial of a@i/ thefe inventions, that he is now 
employed in improving the common dead efcapement by means 
of ruby palets, and a wheel of fteel made perfe&ly hard; but 
Jaments greatly the indifpenfable neceflity of ufing oil in fuch a 
conftruction +. 

There is nothing in the chapter on the wheel-work but what 
js common ; our author recommends high numbers, and di- 
re&ts ftopping the pivot holes with pot brafs. 

The 7th chapter is on the firft mover of the clock. Mr. B. 
‘makes a comparifon between the advantages of ufing a weight 
or a fpring; and is againft ufing a {pring even for marine time 





{| This will or will not be, according as the feveral centers of mo. 
tion are placed. Upon the placing of thefe centers it likewife de- 
ds, whether the force of the efcapement wheel on the regulator 
fhall be uniform, increafing or decreafing during the time of the ac- 
tion of the wheel on she palets. : 

* The manner of doing this is circumitantially defcribed part ii. 
chapter xii. 

+ Mr. H. in his three firft machines, endeavoured to avoid the 
neceffity of ufing oil, by lefiening as much as poffible the relative 
motion of thofe parts which touched each other. In the action of 
the balance wheel on the palets the relative motion of the tooth and 
palet was wholly taxen away, and the palet was made of wood. In 
his laft time-keeper (fent to the Weft Indies) the ufe of oil was ab- 
folutely neceffary, but no peculiar provifion made againft its effects. 
Indeed all the contrivances to procure ifochronous vibrations, even 
though the force fhould vary, may be confidered as one remedy; 
and the making the balance-wheel of fteel and hard, and the palets 
of diamond as another. It was remarkable that though this time- 
piece had been in conftant going for a long while, and the nature of 
the efcapement fuch as occafioned a great relative motion of the 
tooth and palet, yet there was not in 1765 the leaft trace or mark 
of the palet having worn the tooth,—ic was not to be expetted the 
tooth fhould make any impreffion on the palet. 
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pieces. His objections are, that a fpring is liable to break, that 
it changes its force by heat and cold, that it is apt to fet, and 
that the coils fhould always be kept oiled.—Experience fhows 
we need not fear the firft of thefe objections. The others are 
all obviated by applying a very tender fpring to the efcapement 
wheel, to give to that wheel its force, When this fpring has 
unrolled itfelf a little way, it is then to be wound up by the 
force of the main-fpring. This little fpring in Mr. Harrifon’s 
time piece is wound up eight times in a minute f. 

Our Author, has at the end of this chapter, a fhort article on 
the proportion the moving force of the clock ought to have to 
that of the regulator. We did expect he would have confider- 
ed this at the beginning of his theory. What he fays in this 
place is loofe and confufed; he here, and in many other places, 
ufes the words force and motion as fynonimous terms, and ftand~ 
ing for precifely the fame idea. 

The laft chapter in this part, is on the fufpenfion of marine 
clocks, that is, the manner of fupporting or carrying them at 
fea, He lays down two principles, one that the clock fhould 
be fo fufpended, as to keep its pofition always horizontal, with- 
out partaking of the motion of the fhip, the other that the fuf- 
penfion fhould have (with this freedom in yielding to the mo- 
tion of the fhip) great firmnefs and folidity.x—Such a folidity 
that the balance may not fet in motion the cafe by which the 
time-keeper is defended from the external air. Our Author re- 
commends Cardan’s method of iufpenfion § ; he would have the 
clock kept ina fort of clofet to defend it from the fea-air, and 
placed as near as conveniently may be to the center of gravity 
of the fhip. He alfo ufes fpiral fprings to break the force of 
fudden fhocks |. 

We 





t The machinery for doing this is called a Remontoir ; fometimes 
the machinery for keeping a clock in going while it is wound up, is 
alfo called (but improperly) a4 remontoir. 

§ Cardan’s method of fufpenfion is that of the fea-compafs, called 
by feamen Gimbols ; it is the fame with the mechanifm of the rolling 
lamp in,De/agulier’s Lectures, page 57.—This contrivance feems to 
be the parent of the univerfal joint; one of the moft ufeful inven- 
tions in mechanics. The univerfal joint is largely treated of by 
Hocke in one of his Jeétures at Grefham College, who reprefents ac 
as his own invention, but, neverthelefs, miftakes a little’ in giving an 
account of its very fingular properties. Hooke’sle€tureis printed in 
1678, but ‘the firft account. of it is in Schottus’s Technica Curiofa, 
p- 664, printed in 1664. Schottus feems to have picked it up in 
Germany ; which, abounding in metals, has ever been the nurfery 
of the mechanic arts, efpecially while the Hans towns retained their 
independency. . | 

|| Mr. Harrifon in his three great machines ufed fpiral fprings to 
break the fhocks, but applied in a manner very different from that 
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We have now gone through the theory, and are furprifed Mr; 
B. fhould overlook what has ever been reckoned the moft impor- 
tant point in this whole doctrine, namely, that the force which 
originally gives motion to the regulator, fhould be very great in 
comparifon of that which is only employed to reftore fo much 
of the motion as is loft by frigtion, &c. This original force in 
a pendulum, is that of gravity; in a balance, that of the fpiral 
fpring applied to it. ‘The original forces are conftant and in- 
variable, and by them only would the vibrations of the regu- 
Jator be preferved the fame, were it not for the fmall impedi- 
ments of friction, &c. Vo repair what is thus loft, another 
auxiliary force muft be added *, and this is the force of the 
weight in a clock, and of the main-fpring in a watch, actin 
upon the regulator through the intervention of the wheel-work ; 
the wheel-work at the fame time ferving to count the number 
of vibrations. ‘The regulator then will owe its motion partly 
to the original, and partly to the auxiliary force; the former 
always the fame, the latter varying from many caufes. ‘Theres 
fore the lefs the latter is in re(pect of the former, the lefs in 
proportion will the fum of both, or the whole force on the re- 
gulator, be liable to vary. 

And this auxiliary force may be the lefs, the more the im- 
pediments to the motion of the regulator can be diminifhed, or 
wholly taken away, efpecially thofe that are the moft uncer- 
tain. In a clock the force of gravity on the pendulum, is far 
fuperior to the force of the wheels on the pendulum, which is 
by no means able to raife it fenlibly from its place of reft, if 
the clock fhould ftand ftill. Hence the great improvement 
made by Huygens, in applying pendulums to clocks. It is the 
fuperior power of the balance-fpring upon the balance above 
the power of the main {pring, (through the wheels) that makes 
the balance in like manner a regulator of time. Hence the 
great improvement of Hooke, in applying a fpiral fpriné to 
the balancet+. This is what Mr. Harrifon calls metaphori- 
cally the dominion of the balance fpring, and the dominion of the 





of Mr.B. Mr. H. alfo ufed crofs joints in the manner of gimdols 
in the fufpenfion of thefe three machines. The leffer time- piece 
(carried to the Weit Indies) only lay on a cufhion in a fquare box. 
The box when “the veffel /ay dows much was ‘fet horizontal by hand. 

* We have here taken the liberty to borrow both the fentiments 
and language of a little pamphlet, intitled, ‘* Thoughts on the 
Means of improving Watches, by Thomas Mudge.”’—Iyg this fhort 
tract, the true principles upon which all time keepers muft be con- 
ftructed. are clearly laid down, and the means of improvement fully 
pointed out. . eat 

+ Mr. B. attributes the invention of the balance fpring to Huy- 
gens: Hooke was undoubtedly the firft inventor. See Ward’s Lives 
of the Grefham profeffors, page 180. 
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wheels over the balance. If a clock be ftopped, the pendu- 
lum muft be raifed from reft through a certain arch, before the 
{wing wheel can efcape, and the clock goagain}. In like man- 
ner if a watch be ftopped, the balance muft be drawn round 
from its place of reft to a certain degree, before the watch can 
go again. If. the preflure of the main fpring (through the 
wheels) upon the balance, can fufficiently force the balance 
from its place of reft (againft the effort of the balance fpring 
to bring it back), the main {pring will then -be always able to 
fet the watch a-going if ftopped. But to do this, it is evident 
the power of the main fpring on the balance, muft equal the 
power of the balance fpring, at the place of efcapement. It 
follows therefore, if a watch be fo conftructed as to fet itfelf 
a-going when ftopped, it cannot poflibly be a good time-keeper, 
becaufe the wheels muft then have fo great a dominion over the 
balance §. The principles Mr. H. proceeded upon therefore, 
inftead of ferving to improve pocket-watches, as fome expect- 
ed before the difcovery was made; ferve only to fhow that fuch 
watches are incapable of great improvement. Improvement is 
incompatible with a very neceflary property in a pocket-watch, 
that of fetting itfelf a going when ftopped. Nor will Mr. H. 
allow to fuch a bauble as a pocket-watch, the refpectable appel- 
lation of a TIME-KEEPER |. . 
[To be concluded in our Review for Auguft.} 


t The arch through which the pendulum or balance muft be 
raifed from its loweft point, or from the place of reft, that the tooth 
of the wheel may efcape from under the palet, is called the arch of 
efcapement. by the French /' are de levée. 

§ It is faid Mr. H. boafted in the H. of C. that if his time keeper 
was ftopped, it would mot fet itfelf a-going again,—to the amaze- 
ment of the members, who could by no means comprehend the be- 
nefit of fuch a property. 

\| ** In common watches the wheels have about one-third the domi- 
nion over the balance that the balance {pring has, but in this my time- 
keeper the wheels have only about one-eightieth part of the power 
over the balance that the balance fpring has ; and it muft be allowed 
the lefs the wheels have to do with the balance the better.”—Pria- 
ciples of Mr. Harrifon’s Time-Keeper, page 20. les rm , 
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ArT. IX. 


Recherches fur les Modifications, dc. Inquiries into the different Mo- 
difications of the Atmofphere, &c. By J. A.DeLuc. Concluded. 


[From the Appendix to our lait Volume, Page 579. ] 


N confequence of the large extracts which we have already 
made from this elaborate performance, we fhall content 
ourfelves, in this our concluding account of it, with giving 
the fubftance of a few mifcellaneous obfervatgons fele&ted from 
4 it. 
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it. And as our philofophical readers may wifh to know the 
real height or extent of the.earth’s atmofphere, as deduced from 
a long courfe of experiments, made with the moft perfe& in- 
firuments, and the refults of which have been calculated with 
a degree of precifion never perhaps before attained in this 
inquiry ; we fhall, in the firft place, give them the fubftance 
of his final conelufions on this fubject.; premifing only a. fhort 
accountof the material principles, or elements, on which they 
are founded. ° 

M. De Luc parts from this well known poflulatum; that 
the : denfity of :the air is every where proportional to the weight 
with which itis prefed. M. Bouger however was induced, to: 
coriteft the truth of this fundamental propolition, on: finding 
that his formulz, deduced from numerous obfervations made in 
the fuperior parts of the atmofphere, and which agreed with 
actual obfervations made in the upper parts of the “cordeliers, 
gave conclufions:difterent from the truth at lower heights. He’ 
was hence led to conclude that the condenfations of the atmo- 
{phere did not:follow the fame laws at different heights ; and. 
formed an hypothefis to account for thefe variations,. in. which’ 
he fuppofes.that the particles of air, at different heights: from 
the earth’s furface, :are pofleffed of unequal degrees of elatticity. 
The reader may fee his obfervations on this head, in the: me- 
moirs of the R. Academy of Sciences.at Paris, for the year 
1753%- If this hypothefis were true, it would be impofiible 
to apply ‘the barometer to the menfuration of heights, with 


any degree of certainty. M. de’ Luc however has fhewn, by’ - 


his more accurate experiments, that this. pretended inequality of 
{pring:in the particles of air does not fubfift ; and that its con- 
denfations.and dilatations follow, the fame laws uniformly at 
all heights, and in all.climates ; excepting only certain differ- 
ences caufed by heat, and other local circumftances. 

-Nowiit is one of ‘the confequences of the above-mentioned 
principle, that if the heichts of the mercury in the barometer 
be taken in a geometrical feries, the correfpondent heights of 
the air will be’ in an arithmetical progreffion. But the number 
of the germs of a‘ decreafing geometrical. progreffion being in- 
fiffite;4the correfponding defcents of the mercury in the baro- 
meter will form an infinite feries of terms decreafing in geo- 
metrical progreffion ; and confequently, the refpeétive heights 
of the air, correfponding with them in an. arithmetical  pro- 
greflion, the height of the atmofphere, according to this prin- 
ciple, muft be infinite. | 





° See Seconde Suite' des Memoires de. L Acad, es co. Nouvelle Centurie. 
Tom. vi. ~.1770. Amfterdam edition. 
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To fet fome limits therefore to this inquiry, the Author con- 
fines the problem to the affigning the vertical extent of the 
earth’s atmofphere, at a certain fuppofed ftation, where the 
mercury in the barometer would ftand, for inftance, only at 
the height of one line. At fuch a height, the medium may 
nearly be confidered as a vacuum; or, the air will nearly be of 
the fame denfity with that to which we are capable of reducing 
it in the receiver of an air pump. This height however, it is 
to be oblerved, is fomewhat variable; as it is affected by the 
varying weight and heat of the air. 

From data founded on accurate experiments, and by means 
of an eafy calculation by logarithms, the Author finds. that 
when the barometer ftands below at 27 inches, the thermo- 
meter at the fame time indicating o in the Author's {cale,. (or 
17° according to Reaumur’s graduation) the height of the 
atmofphere, confidering the ftation above-mentioned as the li- 
mit of it, is 25,1054450 toifes, or 11 leagues and 3 toifes, It 
is eafy to extend this calculation to any greater degree of rae 
refaction, or to a height where the mercury would fink to any 
given fraction only of a line. Thus for example, fuppofing 
the weight, &c. of the air below to be the fame as in the pre- 
eeding inftance, the height of that region of the atmofphere, 
where the mercury in the barometer would ftand only at ;; of 
a line, would be 35,1054450 toifes. 

In treating of evaporation, the Author. does not adopt the 
very plaufible theory of thofe, who attribute it toa diffolution 
of the fluid in air, ag a menftruum ; but offers. various obfer- 
vations and arguments to prove, that it is produced by a cem- 
bination or union of the particles of fire, with thofe of the 
evaporating liquor. He has not however, in our opinion, ob- 
viated. fome objetions that may be made to this hypothefis. 
The journal of his experimental inquiries into the nature of 
ebullition, and particularly into. the various phenomena attending 
the boiling of water, and the different degrees. of heat, of which 
it is fufceptible under certain circumftances, contains many 
curious particulars. The perfeverance of the Author in the 
profecution of fome of thefe experiments, particularly in his 
attempts to deprive water of the air contained in it, is a phe» 
nomenon, we think, nearly as remarkable as any he records, 
In fome of thefe experiments, we find him fhaking a fmal) por- 
tion of water, freed from the preflure of the air, and con+ 
tained in a large thermometer or fmal] matrafs, during. the 
fpace of a month, in order to extricate and expel the air from 
it. During this whole procefs, the matrafs was {carce ever out 
of his hand, or fuffered to reft, except while our operator 
flept, or was employed in neceflary avocations that required 
the ufe of both hands. 

App. Rev. Vol. |. Pp ‘ I ate, 
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* I ate, faysithe Author, I read, I wrote, I-converled with 
‘my friends, 1 walked into the town, all the time dhaking mty 


“water without ceafing; and at the end of thé time, it ftijl 


continued to furnifh air, after every fuceufion.’—M. de Luc’s 
perfeverance on this octafion appears to equal that even ef 
“Boerhaave, diftilling the fame identical portion of quickfilver 

Siotimes. M. de Luc however was.folely aétuated, through- 
out the whole of this tedious routine, by the pure love of 
feiente: but Boerhaave’s zeal was not quite fo difsnterefted, 
as it was excited and f{uttained by the hopes of sealiaing the 
golden dreams of the alchemitts. 

- Many curious circumftances attend his long procefs, which 
iluftrate fome of the properties of the inftrument defcribed by 
Dr... Franklin in his -lettets, and of which we have pretty 
‘largély treated im our review’ of that performance *.. We thall 
enly relate. the: follawing-¥efalts’ of this laborious courfe of 
“experiments ; froim which it'appeared that a confiderable quan- 
“aity of aif is comtainéd‘im water, which it obftinately retains ; 
‘fo thatit cannot be deprived of it either by boiling, or by the 
‘au pump, or ‘by any other known means, than a long conti- 
-pued agitation mm vacao; and that when it has been deprived 
ofall the air that can be thus feparated from it, it acquires 
‘fuch a conftitution as enables it to fuftain, without boiling, a 
degree of heat much fuperior to that which can be given to 
4t in its natural flate. In that ftate, it is well known that com- 
‘mon water boils. at 212 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 5 
out after M, de Luc’s long continued concuffiens, and other 
operations vpon it, it bore a heat of about 240 degrees be- 
‘fore it boiled; amd, in another experiment, it did not boil, till 
the oi}, in: which the littke matrafs containing the water was 
immerfed, bad acquired a heat of above 285 degrees, {112 
‘Reaumur}. When it was thus deprived of its air, it would 
fuftain the heat of boiling water, without fhewing any figns of 
ebullition, though the preffure of the atmofphere was taken off 
from it. We Id mot omit to obferve that a confiderable 
part of the additional heat acquired by the water, under the 
foregoing circumftances, is to be attributed to the {mall degree 
of difiipation to which it was expofed, im confequence of the 
form of the veflel... - 3 
-» In treating of the-cold produced on the evaporation of 4t- 
quids +, the Aethor endeavours to account for this curious 
phenomenon by the following bypothe/fs. He fuppofes that fire 
does not enter fluids’ with the fame facility ¢hat it “aves them. 
4f all bodies, he obferves, were fo conftituted that fire as ealily 
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* See M. Review, Vol. xlii. March 1770, page 207, &c. 
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penerated them, as it efcapes from them, the heat of every body 
would be equal to that of the neighbouring ones: but fluids, 
he fuppofes, though they readily admit the particles of firey 
{till more readily part with them. When fire enters into a 
liquid, he conceives that it pufhes its particles from without, 
inwards; in which action it meets with refiftance, much greater 
than that which it fuftains on leaving the fluid, when it acts on 
the extreme particles, or thofe on the furface, in a direction 
from within, outwards, carrying fome of them off along with 
it. Every liquor therefore, he adds, that evaporates, ought 
to be cooler than the furrounding air; and this, in proportion, 
to the rarity of the air, and the extent of its furface in contact 
witb that of the fluid. Accordingly a very volatile liquor, 
placed under a receiver, in which the air has been greatly ra- 
rifigd, and expanded over the furface of 4 piece of linen 
wetted with it, is in the meft favourable fituation for the produce 
tion of artificial cold. 

We fhall take our leave of this ingenious performance by ob« 
ferving’ that, after all the Author’s laborious and accurate re- 
fearches with refpe&t to his principal object, or the menfura- 
tion of heights by the barometer ; it may ftill be thought thas 
there are few perfons who are qualified, or may be inclined to 
profecute this method, on account of the fmallriefs of the fcale, 


| the many minutia to be obferved, the different fources of un- 
| eertainty, and other difficulties attending the application of the 





barometer to this purpofe. ‘Thefe difficulties have however in 
avery great meafure been removed by the perfeverance and fa- 
acity of the Author; who firft by improving the barometer it- 
elf, anid afterwards by deteéting and afcertaining, by means of 
the inftrument thus improved, the effe&ts of various caufes 
ating on the atmofphere, and which greatly affe& the calcu- 
lation, has enabled others ftill further to improve and facilitate 
this method, and to fupply the few defderata {tilt wanting to 
bring it to perfection. How nearly he has himfelf approached 
to it, is evident from numerous examples here given; in many 
of which the juftice of his calculations was afcertained by 
aGtual admeafurement by the line. On the whole it appears 
that the heights of different ftations, as calculated from that of 
the barometer, by his formule, have approached fo near to the 
aftual heights, that the greateft differences, and thofe very 
few ky number, do not exceed the one hundreth part of the 
whole. 
In anfwer tothe doubts that may yet be entertained on this 
head, ‘arid to ftimulate future inquirers and obfervers, we fhall 
conclude with a quotation from the Author, immediately re- 


lating to this fubjegt. : 
Pp2 —— ¢ When 
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© When I fee,’ fays M. de Luc, ‘ the aftronomer in his obfers 
vatory attempting to meafure the diftance of the ftars, by come 
paring them with the minute, and almoft imperceptible divi- 
fions of his inftruments; viewing them, at the fame time, 
through a: medium that varioufly refraéts the rays of light: — 
When I fee the geographer determining the pofition of places 
on the earth’s furface, merely by that of his telefcope fixed to 
the limb of his quadrant, and by a pendulum ;—I do not hefi- 
tate to offer the fmall fcales of the barometer and thermometer, 
as fit meafures of .acceffible heights, But at the fame time, I 
‘appeal to the geographer and aftronomer, whether they have 
perfected their refpective ares at once ; and whether the exad- 
nefe of the mathematician would have been of much fervice to 
them, had not his labours been feconded by thofe of the artift 
and the obferver.’ B 
Ant XX... 
Explication de quelques Meaailles, (§e.—An Explanation of certain 
_ Greek and .Phenician Medals, By M. L. Dutens, Quarto, 
London. Thane. 1773. 
. ART. XI. : 
Explication, &9¢.—An Explanation of fome Phenician Medals, in the 
Cabinet of M. Duane. By M. L. Dutens. Quarto. London. 
Thane. 1774. ; 
ry‘ HOUGH we have of late been repeatedly tempted, 
and have as often taken occafion, to treat certain elabo- 
rate and folemn difcuffions of matters relating to antiquity, 
with an air of levity, feemingly ill fuited to the gravity of the 
fubje& ; yet-we are very ready to declare that we refpect every 
flip and corner of the extenfive fields of fcience and literature 
too highly, to involve all thofe, whofe lot or choice it may be 
to cultivate even the moft darren {pots of either, in one indif- 
criminate cenfure. When the inveftigation of antient coins, 
or other monuments of antiquity, tends to the difcovery of 
new faéts that have the leaft claim to fignificance ;—when it 
leads to the elucidation of an obfcure or contraverted point of 
hiftory ;—when it points out the progrefs, ftate, and declen- 
fion of the arts among a people ;—in fhort, whenever it grati- 
fies a laudable curiolity, or contributes in any degree to the ad- 
vancement of any branch of ufefal, or even ornamental know- 
ledge ;—it is in no danger of incurring our animadverfion or 
ridicule: provided neverthélefs, that fuch ridicule is not ex- 
torted from us, by circumftances of a rifible quality, the ope- 
ration of which it is impoffible for al] the phlegm even of a 
reviewer to refift. | a oe, 
M. Dutens, our readers may recolle&, is the Author of an 
ingenious work, in which he endeavoured to fupport the pri- 
~~ ority 
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ority and pre eminence of the antients in fcience, and which 
was particularly noticed in a former volume of our review *, 
The medals of which he here treats, conftitute part of a 
collefion made by him in different parts of Europe, and, ex- 
cepting two or three, -have never yet been publifhed. The 
firft of thefe performances contains the figures and explanations 
of near thirty Greek and Phenician medals; fome of which, 
particularly a few of the firft clafs, are fingularly beautiful. 
Among thefe there are fome that evince, not only that the 
Sicilian artifts excelled all others in the delicacy and elegance 
of their workmantfhip,—which is-a point - generally acknow# 
ledged ;—but likewife, as the Author obferves, that the arts 
flourifhed in the higheft degree in Sicily, near 200 years before 
"- arrived at perfection in Greece. 

n ‘end of this obfervation, it here appears that there are 
medals of Gelon, whd fréigned at Syracufe about 500 years be- 
fore J. C. that are fuperior, both with refpe& to tafte and ex- 
ecution, to thofe which the Greeks produced above 150 years 
afterwards, even in the cities where the arts were moft highly 
cultivated. Fifty or fixty years before the time of Geloh, the 
arts in Greece, M. Dutens remarks, were in a ftate of down- 
right barbarifm. Pliny, as he elfewhere obferves, names two 
fculptors at Crete, in the year 560, before our era, who were 
the firft that worked on marble; their predeceflors having 
hitherto exercifed their art only upon wood. From this cir- 
cumftance, a fair inference may be drawn with refpe& to the 
art of engraving ; as thefe two arts are congenial, and have 


_ conftantly kept pace with each other. 


On the fubje& of his attempts to explain the Phenician me- 
dals in this collection, the Author previoufly obferves, that a 
conftant application duting twenty years to the ftudy of the 
Hebrew language, had induced him to hope that he might cone 
quer fome of the difficulties attending the elucidation of thefe 
coins. On his firft entrance on this part of the medallic fcience, 
he was ‘ furprifeéd to find rather conjectures than rules, more 
doubts than certainties, more of empiricifm than of {cience.’ 
By what other title, he adds, can we more properly chara€terife 
the writing of poems ina language +t, if we may give it that 
name, with the very alphabet of which we-are unacquainted ? 

It is indeed Judicrous to refle&t, with the Author, on the 
difputes — concerning the fenfe of certain paflages, 
which are faid ‘fot to be conformable to the genius of the 





* See Appendix to our 35th Volume, 1766, page 544. 
+ M. Dutens alludes to certain Phenician poems, manufa@ured 
at Oxford. See Pietas Univerfitatis, and the Carmen Phenicium, in 


the Epithalamia Oxonienfia, printed in 1761. 
Pp 3 Phenician 
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Phenician language :’—for, it feems, thofe who are the bef 
judges of this matter know very well that, inftead of under. 
ftanding all the fiefs of the Phenician tongue, we fcarce 
know fifty words belonging to it, a few proper names excepted, 
The learned, M. Dutens obferves, are not agreed even as ta 
the power of fome of the Punic letters; and fuppofing that dif. 
ficulty got over, and that they have reduced them to the titles 
of the correfpondent Hebrew characters; they have no other 
method of interpreting the words in this language, than by 

iving them the fignification which they bear in the Hebrew and 
Reeuion tongues. The Carmen Phenicium above referred to, 
confirm this obfervation: and yet we fee fome of your more 
fuperb Punic antiquarians, who are themfelves wandering in this 
dark labyrinth, ftalking along with as much ftatelinefs, and di- 
varication of the legs; and infulting their fellow-wanderers 
with as much confidence, as if they alone had a clue to dire 
their ftrides through it! | 

To enable future adventurers to grope their way with more 
fecurity through thefe intricate pafles, M, Dutens has given-a 
plate containing the various forms of the Phenician, Punic, 
and Siculo-Punic characters that occur on coins, together with 
the titles of the correfponding elements in the Hebrew tongue, 
The Punic alphabets which the Abbé Barthelemy has publifhed, 
have not been intirely acquiefced in by Mr. Swinton; who, on 
the other hand, has publifhed others, which, in their turn, have 
not been univerfally adopted: nor does even his own alphabet, 
as we.are here told, which he publifhed in 1764, agree with 
that which he gave in 1750. ‘This of M, Duten’s has the me- 
rit of being formed on more certain principles; as no charac- 
ters are admitted into it, the powers of which have not been 
generally or univerfally acknowledged in the explication of le- 
gends, and acquiefced in by all parties. So far as it goes theree 
fore it may be abfolutely confided in, , 

The fecond of thefe performances contains 22 Phenician 
medals, in the collection of M. Duane; the fubjeds and 
legends of which the Author endeavours to explain in a con- 
¥ife and .unaffected manner. - His explications and conjectures 
will, we apprehend, be acceptable to thofe who choofe to amufe 
themfelves in this harmle{s, and occafionally. inftructive branch 
pf antient erudition, | B 
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Art. AI. | 
Duatrieme Lettre a Mosfieur de Voltaire, par M. Clement. M, Cle- 
ments’s fourth Letterso Voltaire. Qétavo, Paris. 1773. 

N our laft Appendix we gave an account of M. Clement’s 

firft, fecond, and third letter to Valtaire, and we can affure 
our readers thar the fourth is not. inferior to an- of the pre- 
ceding. It is written with great fpirit, and in.a\ ery enter- 
teining maaner. The Author thews himfelf to be amas of 
good tafte, and an excellent critic, though fometimes, perhapay 
a little too fevere. The fondeft admirers of Voltaire, however, 
if they have any pretenfigns to candor, and are not ftrangely pre- 
judiced .indeed, .muft allow that moft of Monf. Clement’s 
criticifms. in the letter now before us are extiemely juft and 
pertinent. . 

What he propofes, is to vindicate the literary characters of - 
Fontaine and Boileau, and to examine what Voltaire has faid 
of them in his Stecle de Lows X1V. and his other writings. | 
begins with Fontaine, of whom Voltaire, after {peaking of 
Corneille, Bofluet, Moliere, &c. fays, (Siecle de Louts XIV. Chae 
pétre des Beaux Arts) quil fe mit prefqu’ a coté de ces hommes fub- 
dimes. He afterwards affirms that Quinault delerves to be ranked 
with his illuftrious cotemporaries, fo that poor Fentaine is thru 
dowr to a lawer rank than Quinault,—ce gut eff, peutctre, 
fays our Author very juftly, dyuzement fe plus bonteux pour ug 
Lomme de gestt. . ) 

Voltaire in his catalogue of Authors in the age of Lewis 
the XIV. tells us, that Fontaine is often negligent, and. unequal; 
that his works are. replete with grammatical errors ; that he has even 
frequently corrupted the French language, that he finks toa often inte 
‘the familiar, the low, the trivial, &c. and ke endeavours to fup- 
port thefe affertions by examples. 

M. Clement examines the feveral parts of this charge at full 
Jength, and vindicates. Fontaine ia a very ingenious, and to‘us, 
@xvery fatisfa@ory.manner.. He fhews that Fontaine, inftead of 
corrupting the French lagguage, bas enriched it with a great 
wariety of bold and nervous expreflions, and he produces many 
deautiful and friking paflages from bis works in fuppore. of 
what he advances, = 

As to the famiiar, the tow, the trivial, &c. which are charged 
upon Fontaine, our Author gives us much ftronger examples 
of them in Voltaise’s own writings, than any that are to he 
fyund in Fontaine's. Thefe examples too are taken not from 
the productiags of Voltaire’s dotage, but from thofe of | his 
beuer days, and chiefly fram his epiftles to the king of Pruffia, 


ia one of which we have the following lines: _ A 
| Pp4 Confervez, 
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Confervex, o mon Dieu! l’aimable Frederic, 
Pour fon bonheur, pour moi, pour le bien du public. 
Vivez, Prince, et pale dans la Bag. dans la guerre, 
Sur-tout dans les plaifirs tous les \cs de la terre, 
Theodoric, Ulric, Genferic, Alaric, 
Dont aucun ne vous vaut felon. mon pronoflic. 
Mais lor fque vous aurez, de victoire en vidloire, 
: Arrondi vos Etats, ainfi gue votre gloire, &e. 
In another epiftle to the king of Pruffia, we have the follow 
ing lines : . 
En Hibou, fort fauvent renfermé tout le jour, : 
Vous percez. d’un ceil @ Aigle, &c. | 
En hibou percer dun ‘ail @ Aigle, what will you call that, fay 
our Author? I leave you to your own reflections upon it. 

In regard to Boileau, there is none of the French poets, who 
| did honour to the age of Lewis XIV. of whom Voltaire fpeaks 
fo differently in the different parts of his writings. Sometimes 
he commends him highly, but much more frequently cenfures 
and criticizes’ bith ; in‘ confequence of which, it is a common 
practice among Voltdire’s difciples to infult the memory of 
Boileau. y 

Our Author does’ not colleét the feveral-paflages in Voltaire’s 
writings, wherein he attacks the reputation of Boileau,: but 
confines himfelf to his epiftle to that great poet. It begins in 
she following manner: ~ é | 

BoiLEau, correc? Auteur de quelques bons écrits, 
Loite de Quinaut, et flatteur de Louis 5 
' Mats oracle du gout, dans cet art difficile, 
On s’egtyoit Horace, atitravailloit Virgile. - 
Dans la cour du Palais, je naquis ton voifin ; 
De ton Siéele brillant mes yeux virent la fing 
Siecle de grands talens bien plus que de lumiére, 
’* ‘Dont Corneille, en bronchant, fat ouvrir la carriére.- 

M: Clement places the whole of this epiftle before his readers, 
and then enters intoa full and diftin& examigation of it. Hear 
part of whathe fays:° : 
| ‘Boiveaw, cofredt Auteur de quelques bons écrits. . 
Could lets have béen faid of a grammarian, who had been 
the Author of fome good work, correctly written? Is correé?- 


nefs then‘ Boileau's principal merit? 1s not Boileay one of our — 


preateft poets, for the beauty and truth of imagery, the 
energy and elegance of expreffion, the choice of epitiets, the 
variety of ftyle, and the harmony of numbers ?: Is not he the 
greateft mafter in that very difficult art of beftowing the graces 
of poetry upon little things? The Author of the Lutrin, and 
the drt of Poetry is a correé? Author of fame good writings } _ 
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defign, then, Sir, ,in this.epiftle, was to infult’ Boileau’s me- 
mory. And what was your motive? The fame which made 
you detract from the praifes of Corneille, and fometimes from 
thofe of Racine, viz. becaufe you yourfelf had written trage- 
dies: the fame- which made you difparage Malherbe and 
Rouffeau, becaufe you never wrote a fingle ode that deferved 
to be called'a good one: the fame which made you criticize 
Fontaine, becaufe you have not a grain of naiveté in your ge- 
nius or your ftyle. It is impoffible for you to be ignorant that, 
as long as Boileau’s fatires are remembered, and they. will be 
Jong remembered, yours will be condemned ; and that the Zu- 
trin, the only epic poem in our language, though the fubjec 
be a trifling one, will bear teftimony againft the Henriade, 
which has fo little of the epic in it, though the fubje& be.a no- 
ble one. In your Effay on Epic Poetry, you had a fair opportu- 
nity of faying fomething concerning the Lutrin, but. not a 
fyllable: on the contrary, you tell us, that Botleau meddled.only 
with didactic fubjefis, which require nothing but fimplicity.. 1 fhall 
make amends for this omiffion in my letter upon the Henrjade, 
where I hope to be able to prove to you, that this celebrated 
Henriade is only an hiftorical poem like the Pharfalia, and that 
the Lutrin is the only poem in our language that can give us 
an idea of the true epic. i : 
Zoile de Quinaut, et flatteur de Louis. 

You had rather not write at all, than not begin a work of 
what kind foever, by an antithefis, your favourite figure... And 
what an antithefis is this! the moftinjurious and the moft abfurd 
that can be-imagined. Boileau, Zoile de Quinaut. Quinaule 
then is transformed into a Homer, for having written fome 
pretty verfes, in the worft f{pecies of compofition, if, after all, 
the opera may be deemed a fpecies: and Boileau, for having 
juftly cenfured the morality and the infipidity of fuch rhap- 
fodies, is confidered as the Zoilus of this Homer of the opera. 
You will never be reproached, Sir, with being the Zoilus of 
any middling writer, but with on Zotlus of Corneille, of 
Boileau, of Fontaine, of both the Rouffeaus, of .Crebillon, of 
Montefquieu, of Buffon, &c. in a word, of all thofe who are 
the objects of your jealoufy. * 4 ) 

As to--flatteur de Louis, this is equally abfurd, In. the firft 
place, what:a ftrange contraft! Lewis XIV. oppofed to Qui- 
nault! As if: Boileau ought not te have praifed Lownis le grand, 
becaufe he had cenfured Quinault! If this famous writer had 
commended any wretched Author, which he never did, then he 
might, with juftice, have been reproached with partiality and 
want of judgment, as there is juft reafon for reproaching you, 
Sir, for having difparaged and snfulted much greater men than 
Quinault, and for having, at the fame time, praifed, flattered, 


and offered up incenfe so fuch men as La Motte, Perrault, &c, 
If 
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Tf Boileau has beftowed great: praife’ upon Lewis XIV. 
wherein is he to blame? Where is, the flattery? Had noe 
this king fome very commendable qualittes? He had his infic- 

ities and frailties, undoubtedly ; and what king, what maa 
13 without them? Could he be reprosched with profcriptions 
like Auguftus? And yet eat emperor was commended by. He- 
race and by. Virgil. Could Boileau fee the love of his prince for 
what: was great, for the liberal arts, &. the favourable re- 
ception which diftinguifhed abilities never failed to meet with, 
and the rewards that were liberally beftowed upon merit ; could 
he fee this, 1 fay, without enthufiafm ? Was it poffible for 
him not to be warmed with gratitude, when his prince, fpoke 
¢o him in fuch engaging and fuch flattering terms? But who 
ever praifed with more delicacy of dignity than Boileau? On 
what occafion are his praifes mean-or infpid'? In this refpeét 
he ‘is fuperior to every poet. In order to be ¢onvinced of this 
fet me beg of-you, Sir, to zéad once more thofe parts of his 
works, wherein he fpeaks of Leuis-/e-grand, -his eighth epiftle, 
the Conclufion of his Art of Poetry, &c. What ingenious, 
what noble, what natural turns of expreffion! Befides, has 
Boileau: praifed none but his prince? All ‘the great men of 
the’age helived in, insevery different walk of life, were praifed 
by him, and he never retracted his praifes.: The great Condé, 
Turenne, Vivenne, Nantouillet, Rochefoucault, Colbert, &c, 
all recéived their juft portion of praife. . You yourfelf, Sir, 
have beftowed as many pompous praifes, at leaft, upon Lewis 
XIV. as Boileau did: But, what'do I: fay? Boileau had the 
noble couragt to fpeak the*language of truth to his prince. 
Read his ‘firft epiftie, -wherein ‘he exprefles himfelf with. fo 
mrach force and fpirit' againft conquerors, and relates the con- 
verfation of Pyrthus and Cineasy which is a very.adroit cenfute 
of the vaft enterprizes of Lewis. n | 

“On peut étrehéros fans la terre. 

'\ Weft plus @une gloire: vain Gux conquerans 

~~ L* erreur, parti les rois, donne les premiers ranges. 
> Entre les grands béres ce font les plus vulgaires, 
» “Chaque ficcle eft fécond en'heurenx téiméraires. - 

_ Is this the language of flattery, Sir? Is it poffible to fpeak truth 
- to a king in bolder terms, than to place him in the number of 
the heureux timéraires? And-what renders the charaéter of Boi+ 
lea yet more réfpectable, ‘he ftili continued attached to thofe 
whom he loved, even when they ‘had incurred the king's dif- 
pleafure.. When Janfenifm was a crime at court, he was the 
Ficft to turn into ridicule the fafhionable madnefs of calling the 
qanfenifts men of great merit and virtue, with a view to blacken 
their chara@ters. He did juftice, in the moft public and open 
manner, to the virtues and abilities of the famous Arnaud, 
though in difgrace; and confecrated his veneration - er 
' ernefs 
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dernefs for him, by that beautiful epitaph wherewith he ho- 
noured his tomb. | ea Lyns 4 (rays 
But have not you, Sir, who accufe Boileau of having flat- 
tered Lewis XIV. carried your incenfe from court to court? 
Have not you offered it up, with a very liberal hand, ‘not only 
to fovercigns inferior in every refpe& to Louis-le-grand, bit to 
a thoufand other perfons very little efteemed by the Public? — 
This is a fpecimen of our Author’s obfervations upon Vol- 
taire’s epiftle to Boileau; we recommend the whole to the at- 
tentive and impartial perufal of Voltaire’s numerous admirers; 
although it fhould tend, in fome degree, to leflen that venera- 
tion in which his charaéter as a writer has long been held. “p | 


_— _ 





ART. XIII. 
Les Trois Siecles de notre Litterature, ou Tableau de L’Efprit de ‘nos 
Ecrivains, depuis Francois \. jufqu’en 1772: par ordre alphabétique. 
~The three Ages of trench Literature, &c. 8vo. 3 Vols. Paris, 
. 1972 : ae, : 
N the preface to this ingenious and entertaining work, the 
Author draws a very melancholy, though we are afraid, too 
juft a picture of the prefent ftate of Literature and Morals in 
France. 

An age of genius, of reafon, of greatnefs, and of glory, fays 
he, is fucceeded by a frivolous, weak, giddy, and abfurd age. 
‘The theatre of Literature is invaded by three forts of enemies, 
who degrade it; a tyrannical and contradiGtory philofophy 
choaks the very feeds of genius; a falfe tafte deftroys true and 
folid principles; and a blind facility of admiring every thing 
banifhes emulation and difcourageés merit. Rules are defpifed, 
ranks confounded, and great mafters infulted; knowledge ts 
little honoured, mediocrity favourably received, nay even cele- 
brated, and a bold and daring {pirit fupplies the place of genius. 
We fee almoft every moment the moft whimfical publications, 
aftonifhing fuccefs, ufurped reputations, and wefe it not for 
fome Writers who are incapable of yielding to the torrent, 

ood tafte and reafon would have neither difciples nor fupport. 
' In fuch a ftate of things, it is impoffible for zeal not to raife 
its voice, Whilft prejudice, or the {pirit of party, continue to 
difpenfe praife or cenfure, the progres of degeneracy will infal- 
libly become more rapid. It is the duty, therefore, of the im- 
partial {cholar, the friend of truth and juftice, to combat fuch 
furpations, to open the eyes of the multitude, to pronounce, 
according to invariable rules, upon the merit or demerit of fo 
many Authors, forgotten through injuftice, or applauded through 
feduCtion. And why fhould we be afraid of taking this office 


spon ug? 
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The Republic of Letters is a ftate perfe@ly free, in which 
every citizen enjoys the fame privileges, though he does not 
enjoy the fame honours ; the moft illuitrious has no rights but 
what~are fupported by merit and talents, and the moft ob- 
fcure does not exceed the limits of his power, when he pafles . 
fentence upon them; the only thing neceflary is to found his 
determinations upon juftice and folid principles. 

It would be ridiculous, after this, to afk us, what are the 
matter- pieces which you have produced ? If the Writers whom 
we cenfure were to put this queftion to us, we might anfwer; 
the fear of doing no better than you, has kept us from giving 
our works to the Public, and the knowledge we have of what 
"is indifpenfably neceflary in a good work has determined us to 
cenfure yours. If it were neceflary to add other reafons, we 
might fay, Muft ane be an excellent Painter before he can have 
a right to judge of the faults or. beauties of the Painter who 
expofes his pictures to the critical eye of the Public? It is fuffi- 
cient to be a Spectator. It has been faid a thoufand times, 
that the man who publifhes his works acknowledges every indi- 
vidual for his judge. 

Deés que ?impreffion fait éclore un Peete, 
Ml eft efclave née de quiconque Pachete. 

Boileau was in the right, and we fubmit to his authority. 

Let us not be reproached with afluming a decifive tone in the 
ereateft part of our articles. We declare before-hand that our 
intention is to deliver our own fentiments, and that, by omit- 
ting the following modes of expreflion,—it /eems to us, it appears 
£0 us, in our opinion, Jc. we mean only to avoid repetitions. 
_ ‘The falfe modefty of fuch language is incapable of producing 
any other effect but that of weakening the truth, and fatiguing 
the Reader by a tirefome and difgufting monotony. 

_ Jt would be equally unjuft to find faule with certain ftrokes 
of criticifm, wherein pleafantry drops from us, as it were, of 
its own accord, at the fight of ridicule; if we had known any 
other method .better adapted to mark and expofe it, we fhould 
certainly have employed it. “Ihe fame may be faid in regard to 
certain emotions of zeal which particular circumftances have 
excited in us; the greatnefs of the provocation, and the profpe@ 
of impunity have always made the fame impreffions upon every 
mind that has any fenfibility or regard to juftice ; and the judi- 
cious part of our Readers will pardgn us the more readily, as 
they will be fenfible by what they feel in themfelves, that when 
the caufe of religion, morals, and .tafte, is to be vindicated 
againft the errors of feveral popular Writers, one cannot exprefs 
himfelf too flrongly. Writers who attack {Qgiety have no right 
to demand refpect, fince they themfelves are wanting in that 
refpect which every good citizen thinks indifpenfably neceflary. 
Among 
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) Among the Writers whom we have cenfured, the pretended 

| Philofophers of the age will be particularly diftinguithed ; ; and 

| this, indeed, they ought to expedt, ‘if they are capable of doing 

__ juttice to their own characters, Thofe who do not judge of 
Authors for themfelves, but follow the opinion of the ailtitede; 
have hitherto looked upon them as burning and fhining lights, 
as fuperior geniufes, as the benefactors of mankind; as for us 
who have read them, who know them, who have ftadied them 
thoroughly, we affign them their proper rank and ftation, ‘and 
throw down thofe altars which inconfideration had erected i in 
honour of them. 

| There is nothing more-extraordinary in the hiftory-of the 

human mind, than the ‘foolifh enthufiafm which the philofophy 





of the prefent times excited, as foon as it’ began to raife its 
voice. The volatile geniufes of the capital communicated the 
enthufiaftic fpirit to the provinces, and the tyranny of the mode 
rendered the diftemper epidemical. | lt was impoffible, indeed, 
to make any refiftance. The golden age was to appear again 
under this new 4ffrea; new Prometheujes feemed to have ftolen 
purer fires from heaven, to animate the human race, and make 
it happy. Beneficence, humanity, toleration, knowledge, virtue, hap- 
pinefs, Fc. were the bleflings which the Philofophers promifed to 
mortals ; /uperftition, fanaticifm, ‘ignorance, flaveryy were the 
anathemas of their zeal. 

But this bright horizon was foon overcatt ; this gracious and 
gentle philofophy foon aflumed a different tone, and exchanged 
its foft and compaflionate language: for that of rage and deals 
mation. . Its light became a flaming torch, ready to fet fire to 
every thing ; ; divine toleration was changed into an inexorable 
fury ; the moft important truths, the moft facred principles, 

' the moft indifpenfable duties, heaven, carth, the alrar, the 

throne, every thing, in a word, would have-felt its fatal influ- 

ence, if men had been as ready: to practife its‘maxims, as they 

were eager to publifh them... All on a -fudden errors, lies, ca- 

lumnies, injuries, abfurdities, ‘torrents of: gall and ay 
poured-forth from the box of this modern Pandora, 

So glaring and fudden a transformation could: not fait to open 

the eyes of thofe’who had any difcernment.: » Strange Philofo- 

| phers, it was faid, —_ demand favour from every body, and 

4 fhew it to no body ! 

; But people have gone farther ; ; they have: not only read the 

| books of thefe Philofophers, but they have followed them into 

the world, and watched their behaviour in public and’ private 

life, and: then it was very eafy to fee, that what might have been 

confidered as the mere effect of a momentary delirium, -of the 

rage for {cribbling, of the love of fingularity, as having dropt 

from. their pen undefignedly, &c. was but too frequently realized 

in 
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in their conduct, It has been feen that there ig but little har« 
mony among them, that they are jealous of each other, bitte? 


enemies to thofe who oppofe their opinions, eager to form in-- 


trigues in order to increafe and {upport their party ; and now, 


to retard the utter ruin of their cabal, thefe haughty Philofo~ 


phers are feen cringing to thofe in power, artfully calumniating 
merit whenever it appears in oppolition to them, and oppreffing 
the victims of their animofity in the moft mercilefs manner. 
How natural is it, therefore, to cry out,—Are thefe the Guides 
we are to follow, thefe the Models we are to imitate, thefe the 
Idols we are to worfhip ! 

The interefts of Society too have Jed to other reflections. 
To deny the immortality of the foul, to free the paffions from 
every reftraint, to confound the ideas of right and wrong, te 
reduce every thing to felf-love, to eradicate every virtue, to 
break every facred tie, to attack the laws, to overturn the moft. 
facred principles, to make human life, in a word, a mere com- 
pofition of arbitrary motives, perfonal interefts, fenfual and irre- 
gular appetites, animal functions, to terminate it by an utter 
annihilation, to preach up fuicide—what is this but infulting 
Society, and giving every member of it a fatal blow? What is 
this but depriving every mind of its vigour and energy, every 
foul of its principles and guide, and the moft refpectable preju- 
dices of their advantages and their power? What can be ex-~ 
peed from a Philofopher formed in fuch a fchool? Abandoned 
to himfelf, the {port of his own humours and caprice, the flave 
of his paffions, the conftant vitim of his own deplorable exift- 
ence, wherein can he contribute to the happinefs of others, 
being the moft cruel enemy to himfelf ? . 
. Accordingly, as the fruit of this baneful, this comfortlefs 
dostrine, we fee almoft every where a general depravity ; a nar- 
rownefs of foul; an infenfibility of heart; a corruption, or 
nather an utter annihilation of morals, and a total perverfion of 
the national genius. Little objects, little views, little motives, 
kittle inventions, Jittle amufements, fucceed that warmth, that 
elevation of foul, which was the glory of our anceftors, who 
were fuperior to ais in every thing, becaufe they were not Phi- 

ers. Alas! of. what ufe would fo much reafoning have 
been to. them /. they had the talent. of a&ing well! Is it not 
well known, that a paffion for reafoning always fuppofes an 
imbecillity of foul? The Athenians, and all the other conquer- 
ing nations were never fubdued, till they knew better how to 
seafon than how to live and to fight. | 
.. And have mot letters a right to make the fame complaint # 
This.corsofive ‘philofophy has deftroyed talents in their very 
bud, has feduced them by mere chimeras, hae:bewildered them 
in their progrefs, turned them away from their proper objeds, 
fi; weakened 
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weakened the fprings of genius, withered all its flowers, and 
sbanifhed every found. principle of literature. : ” 
Has it not introduced among uathole feeble, languid Dramas, 
which are only fit to lull the nation afleep, and to banifh good 
Comedy from our Theatres ?—-What walk of Literature has not 
felt the influence of its peftilential vapours? Poetry, profe, 
eloquence, the pulpit, the bar, are all ftrongly marked with it: 
it is the head of Adedu/a, every thing is petrified at its approach. 
,; It is the Philofophers who bave placed Lucan above Virgil, 
uinault above Boileau, Voltaire above Corneille and Racine, 


‘and. Perrault, Boindin, and Terraflon above al] the Writers of 


the Jaft age.—It were eafy to lengthen this pi€ture, but all the 
‘follies and abfurdities of the Philofophers thall be fufficiently 
-expofed in. the work which we now offer to the Public. 

This is part of what our Author has advanced. in a very fpi- 
rited preface, ‘The work itfelf is of a piece with the preface, 
told, fpirited, and decifive; and though the Author’s zeal 


 tagainft the Philofophers gets the better of his judgment and can- 


dour in fome few inftances, yet the warmth. and earneftnefs 
-wherewith he pleads the caufe of found literature and good 
morals, do hanour to his principles and to his tafte, and atone, 
in fome meafure, for the hafte, inaccuracy, and prejudice that 
‘appear in fome of his articles. 

‘ The literary characters of the beft French Writers are, in gene- 
ral, ftrongly marked, wregey | thofe of Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere, Fontaine, Boileau, Boffuet, Fenelon, both the Rouf- 
feaus, Voltaire, Montefquieu, Montagne, Pafcal, Fontenelle, 
Flechier, D’Alembert, Bruyere, Crebillon, Buffon, Bayle, and 
fome. others, Mefits. Diderot, Marmontel, Thomas, De la 
‘Harpe, Saint Lambert, and fome others, appear to us to be 
treated with too much feverity; the work, however, upon the 
whole, muft be allowed to poflefs a very confiderable degree of 
merit; and it is not merely a compliment to the Author, to fay, 
that he is an agreeable Writer, and an able Critic. R 





Art. XIV. 
Jforia D'Inghilterra, Sc.—The Hiftory of England, written by Vin- 
centio Martinelli, and addrefied to Sig. Luke Corfi. 4to, 3 Vols. 
London. 1774 | 


puis Italian Hiftory of England is an abbreviated tranfla- 
tion of Rapin ; it will facilitate to the learner the acquili- 


tion of the language in which it is written. 1, 
; € 


; : : ; ‘ - 
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‘584 Voltaire’s White Bull, 


: os Art. XV. ) 
Lettera dell’ Avvocato Fruftabirbe, Fce.—A Letter from the Advocate 
Fruftabirbe to Sig. Antonio Sacchini, .Mafter of the Chapel. 8vo, 


Rome. 1774. 


AN infignificant quarrel between Baretti and Badini, the 

“> former of whom had abufed the opera called Le Veflale of 

the latter, feems to have given occafion to this impertinent T 
publication, which is prefaced by 2 poetical eulogium on Giar- 

‘dint ’Tis hard that we muft not only feed thefe rats but be 

peftered with their noife ! L. 


it 





' A R T- XVI. gs 
Voyage D’une Frangoife 2 Londres, (%c.—A French Lady's Tour to 
London, or .Calumny defeated by the Truth of Fatts. 8vo, 
Londons 1774. ) GS 
OF equal importance to. the Public with the foregoing, and, 
‘in all appearance, equally refpectable. L 
2s 





| ArT. XVII. 

‘Lettre de Pekin, fur le Genie de la Langue Chinoife, €5c.—A Letter 
from Pekim on the Genius of the Chinefe Language, and the Na- 
ture of their fymbolical Writings, compared with thofe of the an- 
cient Egyptians, in Anfwer to that of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, on the fame Subject; to which is added, an Extra&t from 
two new Publications of M. De Guignes, of the Academy of In- 
fcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris, relative to the fame Enqui- | 
ries. By a Father of the Society of the Jefuits, Miflionary at ) 
Pekin. 4to. Bruffels. 1773. ' , | 

TH E curious in Oriental learning will here find abundance | 
, of amufement ; for this work contains not only an eflay on 

the genius and ftructure of the Chinefe language, but a variety 

of its characters, exhibited on copper-plates. Thefe matters a: 

neither admit of extracts nor abridgments. * 


. Bi Art. XVIII. 


Le Taureau blanc, §5c.—The White Bull tranflated from the Syriac ; 
| afcribed to Voltaire. 1774. 

S HOULD we difcharge one duty to the Public by giving 
an explicit account df this performance, we fhould infringe , 4 

another, of greater importance. The growth of infidelity is 

already fo rapid, that the induftry of its promoters feems to be 

‘almoft: fuperfluous. 

a different Englifh tranflations are publifhed ; fee our 


Catatogue, in the Review for July, 1774. L 
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| ND) Box 
To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
VOLUME, 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
4 Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


ce For the remarkable Paffages in the Foreign Articles, fee the 


Second Alphabet of this Index, 


A. 
A Bavzit, Mr. fome account of, 
375- His works, ib. 

Assent Man, ridicule of that 
character, 262. 

Accuin, the Anglo-Saxon, ac- 
count of his learning, 423. 

A.pHEtM, the Anglo-Saxon, ac- 
count of his learning, 422. 

Actrrepb, K. encomium on, asa 
friend to learning, ib. 

Ameaica, Britith, political invef- 
tigations relating to, 134, 270, 
331, 485. 

American Indians (North) fome 
ac. of, by Sir W. Johnfon, 481. 

Ancio-Saxon Kings, not abfo- 
Jute, 197. Difficulty of acquir- 
ing learning in their times, 200. 
At what period literature began 
to flourifh under them, and by 
what means, 420. 


AnTELops, method of hunting in ’ 


the .E. Indies, poetically de- 
fcribed, 311. 

Aprocatypse humourovfly ex- 
pounded and applied, 346. Se- 
rioufly difcuffed, as to its divine 
authority, 378. Yriumph_of the 
Apocalypfe, 379. 

ARCTURUS, inquiry into the pro- 
per motion of, 352. 

Rev. App. Vol. 1. 


in the laf Leaf of the Sheet. 


Arts, obf. on the origin and pros 
grefs of in England, &c. 443. 
Asumo te, Elias, fome account 


of, 169. 
_ 


inex, confufion of tongues at, 
and the confequent diiperfior 
of mankind,—fingular deduc- 
tions from, 439—441. 

Bacon, Lord, cenfured as an hifs 
torian, 342. 

Baitty, M. his new methods of 
improving the theory of Jupi- 
ter’s fatellites, 353. 

Bank, whether, on the whole, be- 
neficial or hurtful to commerce, 
4426 

BarrinGTon, Daines, his effay 
on the periodical appearance of 
birds, 283. His inveftigation of 
the diftinguifhing qualities of the 
rabbit and hare, 285. 

Birps, of periodical migration, 
‘curious problem relating to, 
folved, 233. 

Bo._incBRoOKgE, Lord, his fine ta- 
lents, 369. His political wri- 
tings commended, 462. 

Brap_ey, Mr. his direétions for 
ufing the Micrometer, 29. 

Brigery, good ftory of the pu- 
nifhment of, 19. 
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Baybdose, Mr. his account of a 
remarkable fery meteor, 478. 
Of fome eleGrical exper. ib. 

Burkey, Edmund, his charaéter in 
form of an epitaph, 314. 

Burtrer, Dr. his method of ex- 
hibiting hemlock, for the cure 
of the kinkcouzh, 46. 

Cc. 


ZEsar, remarks on his affaffi- 
nation, and the real motives 
of the confpirators, 267. 

Caroiina, South, political tranf- 
actions in that province, 208. 
Inconfiderate grant of money to 
the Bill of Rights, 210. 

CarTHaGe, abf. on the def. &s of 
her police, &c. 252. 

Cuar_es I, his own account of his 
zealous attachment to the 
Church, 137. Confults two of 
the Bifhops about a temporary 
allowance of the Prefbyterian 
mode of worfhm, 138. ‘The 
anfwer of the Bifhops, ib. 

CuesTerrietp, Lord, fketch of 
his charaéter, 258. General 
a-count of his letters to his fon, 
259. Hisadvice on the fubjeé& 
of negligence in behaviour, 261. 
His character of an ab/ent man, 
262. ‘His cautions againft the 
fedations af pleafure, 263, His 
invective againft laughter, 265. 
His cautions againtt iforical 
teffimony, 265. His flight opi- 
nion of wamen, 361, Flis ad- 
vice with regard to the art of 
concealing our contempt of others, 
302. is rematks on goed 
company, 363. Confefles his 
Own aft errors, 365. His cha 

‘ratter of the great D, of Méarj- 
dorough, 366. Of the Chascel- 
lor, Gowper, 368, Of Lord 
Rolixgbroke, 3¢9. His licen- 
tious counfel, relative to an il- 
cit. commerce between the 
‘fexes, 457. His excellent fer- 
mon on /weetne/s of manners, 
with firmuefs of mind, 458. His 
“@uccdgtcs with regard to tie act 


for altering the fiyle, 462. Fare 
ther confeifion ot his errors, 463. 
His obf.on the knowledge of the 
world, 464, 

Cnetanu, a kind of leopard em- 
ployed by the Eaft Indians in 
hunting the Antelope, 312, 

Cuitperic, K. of France, his 
fhort way of converting a Jew, 
2146 

Cnuerist, enquiry into the perfon 
and charatter of, 86—o2. 

Curistian IE. K. of Denmark, 
his bad charafter, 428. . 

——-——— 1V. his heroic cha- 
raéter, and wife conduct, 429. 

- V. fhort account of, 


434 











VI. his great quali- 
ties, 435° 

Crarenpon, Lord. See Hype. 
The ftyle of his hiftory cenfured, 

42. 

ccna, Dr. Sam. his lift of ex- 
ceptionable paflages in our li- 
turgy, 102. Propofals for the 
Amendment of, ib. 

Cuimares, various, naturally pro- 
duce the moft wholefome food 
for the inhabitants appeinted to 
live under them, 438. 

Corree, curious hiltorical parti- 
culars relative to, 497. 

Cosonits, Britifh, plan for tax- 
ing them propofed, 274. Mea- 
fures now ufed, by the mother 
country with refpeét to them ex- 
ploded, 38s. Another plan for 
reconciliation, 485. 

Constitution, Britifh, its great 
excellence difplayed, 455. 

Contempt of others, not to 
too freely difcovered, 362. 

Country “fquires, farcaftic ac- 
count of, 190, 

Couracs defined, 16. Its affi- 
nity with patience, 18. 

CowPeER, Lord Chancellor, his 
oratorical charaéter, 368. 

Crown, of England, how far he- 
ieditary ameng the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, 196, 

Cut- 






















































Cutprerer, Lord, his fpirited let- 
ter, to Mr. Afhburnham, 27. 
D 


TyAniet, his predictions enqu'red 
into, 5- See alfo Apoca- 
LY PSE. 

Dunkin, Dr. his poetical cha- 

racter, 355. His humourous 
verfes relative to Mr. Faulkner, 
356. 
ENMARK, great revolution there 
in the reign of Fred. III. 433. 
See more of this kingdom under 
CHRISTIAN. 

Dissenters, their late applica- 
tion to parliament defended, 214. 
Farther vindicated, 384. 

DrownincG, detail of the fuccefs 
attending the eltablifhment at 
Paris, for the recovery of per 
fons fuppofed to be drowned, 
150. 

pote ar Society, when, and for 
what purpofes inftituted, 81. 
Beneficial effects of, ib. 

Dvue.iine exploded, 11. Me- 
thod of abolifhing devifed by 
Guftavus Adolphus, 15. 

DuwnstaBs te, Robert, his literary 
performances, 424. 

Dyinc. See Forsrer. 

E. 
7Acuarp, Dr, John, his cha- 
rater, 141. His epitaph, 143. 

East India oa a tl 
ment of their fthipping, 65. 
Charged with the moit criminal 
rapacity, 253. State of their 
fhipping, 276. Obf. on their 
private trade, 2738. 

Ecuipse, folar, account of one 

_ obferved at George’s Ifland, 29. 

EL per, recommended for preferv- 
in Evepetaee from the fly, &c. 
286. 

Evectricity. See Henry, See 
Licgotninc, See Kinner- 
sLeY. See BryDOone, 

Encianp, form of government 
in, favourable to literary contro- 
verfies, on all fubje&ts, 147. Her 
inhabitants opprobrioufly cha- 
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racterized, 255. In what her 
chief military frength ought to 
confift, 257. 

ERATOSTHENES, account of his 
curious feve, 32. Operation 
of, 33. 

Evanson, Rev, Mr. profecuted 
for omitting the Athanafian parts 
of the Church fervice, 64—65. 

Eve. See Warner. 

F, 
Aurxner, George, See Dux- 
KIN. 

Fire, See Hicains. 

FisheERMAN, good ftory of, 29. 

Forpyce, Dr, his method of cu- 
ring the malignant fore throat, 

%. 

Pm Mr. his account of an 
Indian root for dying red and 
yellow, 288. 

ForwerGcitt, Dr. his condu&t 
with regard to Dr, Leeds im- 
peached, 78. Defended, 239. 
Reply to the Defence, 334. 
Note on the reply, 416. 

Freperick Hil. K, of Denmark, 
effects a great revolution in the 
form of government, 432. 

GLsMorcan. See Worcts- 

TER, 

Gover, Mr. his general opinion 
of the prefent itate of our linen 
trade, 487. 

Go tp, coinage, obf, on the late 
act relating to, 295. 

GotpsmiTuy Dr. how far bene- 
fited or hurt by the fever pow- 
der in his laft illnefs, 404. 

Goop company, common idea of, 
exploded, 363. 

Gorus, their poetry, 293. 

GoveRNnMENT, ideas relating to 
the origin and firft forms of, 449 

Gyratpus Cambrenfis, his great 
learning, 425. His curious des 
fcription of the abbey of Lane 
tony, ib. 

H 


PEaatcy, Mr. killed in his bed 
by a thunder-ftorm, 479. 


Qg2 Hiom- 
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Hemcock, a fpecific for the Chin- 
cough, 45. See alo Oenanthe 
crocata. 

Henty, Mr. his account of a 
ftorm of lightning, 287. Ofa 
curious electrometer, 288, Of 
other eleétrical experiments, ib. 

Hiccins, Dr. his account of ac- 
tual fire and detonation produced 
by the contaét of tinfoil with the 
falt compofed of copper and the 
nitrous acid, 479. 

History, its teftimony very pre- 
carious, 266. That of the an- 
cient gods and heroes univer- 
fally inifunderftood, 471. 

Hornssy, Mr, his aitronomical 
inquiries, 352. 

Horsey, Mr. his account of the 
fieve of Eratofthenes, 32. 

Hunter, Johu, his obf. on the 
cigettive power of the ftomach, 
after death, 280. 

Hype, Sir Fd, his remarkable let- 
ter to his lady, 1r4o. 


Jurors, not the fame with the 
Jawmen of our Saxon anceftor:, 
195- The contrary opinion, 190. 

Justices of the peace, when firit 
appointed, 189 Summary of 
the:r qualifications, 191. 


K lskcouc, nature and caufe 

of, 45. Hemlock a ipecific 

for, ib. Method of exhibiting, 
46, : 

Kinnersitey, Mr. his account 
of iome peculiar effeéts of light- 
ning, 477. 

Know.epce of the world, ftudy 
of recommended, 464. 
ANGUAGES, crigin of the di- 

verfity cf, 440. 

Lantony, abbey of, curious de- 
feription of, 425. 

Laun, Archbp. his charatter, 165, 
His ftrange diary, 1b. the notes. 

LavuGHTER, decried, 265. 

Law, queftion whether the pro- 
feflion cf admits of eloquence, 











Ackxson, Mr. his account of — difcuffed, 340. Ufefulnefs of 
i the manner of making ifinglafs, hiftory to, 341. 
an 73 Laws, penal, for the direction of i 
- James, Dr. his fever-powders, con{cience, tyrannical, and fub- : 
¢é See GoLpsMITH. verfive of the real intereit of a 
; \ JerninGuHaM, Mr. verles, by him- community, 215. General ideas : 
\ felf, alluding to his poetic cha- of the Britifh laws, 453. Ex- 
sacter, 504. cellence of our criminal law, 454. 


Jouy, K, of Denmark, his ami- Letter from the E. of Newcattle 


o ™ 


able character, 428. 

Jounson, Sir Wm. his obf. on 
the N. American Indians, 481, 

Jones, Co}, his curious laconic 
epiftle to Lord Ormond, 53. 

Txocurarion proved to be idola- 
try, 71. 

IrtLanp, particulars of the hift. 
of, at the time of the grand re- 
bellion, so—s6. Natural pro- 
ductions of, 82. | 

TstncLass. See Jacxson. 

Jurirer, new methods of im- 
proving the theory of his fatcl- 
lites propofed, 353. 

Juries, Britifh, trial by, the no- 
bleit form of policy that ever 
was lnvened, 454. 


to Sec. Windebank, 23. From 
Sec. Windebank to K. Charles I. 
24. From Lord Mountnorris to 
the E. of Strafford, 25. ‘From 
the Marquis of Worcefter to 
Lord Clarendon, 26. From 
Lord Culpeper to Mr. Athburn- 
ham, 27. From the Bifhops of 
London and Sarum to Charles I. 
138. From Sir Ed. Hyde to 
his Lady. 140. From a tutor 
to a young man of fafhion, 175. 
Lizgerty, iove of, the ancient 
“+ national virtue of the Englifh, 

201. 
Licutninc, obf, on, 386. Form 
of condudtors for, contefted, 387. 
Caution 
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Caution with refpe& to, ib. 
Some peculiar effects of, 477. 
Liity, the aftrologer, fome .ac- 
count of, 1638. | , 
Linpsey, Rev. Mr. his account 
of his religious doubts and fcru- 
ples, 57. Ofhis giving up his 
venelicé, 61. His notion of the 
Trinity, 101, A ftrong Uni- 
tarian, 102. His farewell Ad- 
drefs to his parifhioners, 159. 

Linen-rRaps. See GLoveEr. 

Liturcy; of the Church of Eng- 
land, alterations in’ propofed, 
c00. : 

Lucomne’s oak, interefting ac- 
count of, 285, 

Lu Tuer, his motives and conduct 
in the reformation {fcrutinized, 
266, 7 

M. 
M+» different races, or kinds 
of, originally fitted to different 
climates, 438. By nature di- 
_resed to matrimony, 444. De- 
ftined and fitted by the Creator 
to inhabit different parts of the 
globe, 469. 

Marrsporoucn, D. of, his real 
character, 366. 

Matrimony, natural to man, 
444. Both fexes impelled to it, 
415. 

Mountnorris, Lord, his affec- 
ing letter to the E, of Strafford, 
sg. 

Muroper. and Manflaughter diftin- 
guifhed, 9. 

Muster, M. his’new obf. on ve- 
getation, 47 5. 

Ecxuam, Alexander, fpeci- 
mens of his Latin poetry, 426. 

NeGiicence,’in behaviour, ad- 
vice ayainit, 261. 

Newcasrcs, Earl of, his letter to 
Sec. Windebank, 23. 

e 
O* new and valuable fpecies 
of, 285. 

OENANTHE CROCATA, a cure for 

fCorbutig diforders, 282. 


% 


wy 


Oranxc-Outanc, how far endued 
with the faculties of {peech, 440. 


Ainters cenfuted for their im- 
proper choice of facred fub- 
jects, 242. 

ParrincG, the cffeéts of, in the 
animal creation, 445. 

PaRLIAMENTS, prefent circum- 
ftances of inadequate to the great 
defign of reprefentation, 113. 
Mooftrous irregularity of, 116, 
Annual parliaments recommend- 
ed, 121. Prefent ftate of re- 
prefentation vindicated, 451. 

Peers, fpiritual, their legiflative 
rights afferted, 450. 

PLEASURE, cautions againft the 
fecuctions of,, 263, 365. A 
reafonable indulgence of plea- 
fures recommended, 368. 

Pirny, the naturalift, obf. relating 
to the precife {pot where he pe- 
rifhed, 410. 

Poxirics, general 
on, 109—113. 

Pops, Mr. forms the plan of an 
hiftory of Englifh poetry, 290, 
Improved and extended by Mr. 
Gray, 291. Mr. Warton’s work 
formed on a different plan, ib. 

PoruxaTion, low ftate of in Eng- 
land, during the Saxon times, 
195. 

Press, liberty of, the palladium 
of all the civil, political, and 
religious rights of an Englifh- 
man, 185. Reafons why go- 
vernment cannot form any dan- 
gerous defigns againft it, 186, 

PraiesTLEy, Wr, his difcoveries 
relating to air, 280. 

Prosity, pOdetic encomium on, 
2136 

Puttreney, Dr. his account of a 
cure of an inveterate icorbu: c 
diforder, by the hemlock d:op- 
wort, 282. 

PyreHonisM, hiftorical, recom- 
mended, 267. 


obfervations 
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R. 
REcvrver, one of the moft an- 
cient Roman ftations in Bri- 
tain, 318, Antiquities found 
there, 319. 

Recutus, Marcus Attilius, ftory 
of, <43. Dramatic reprefenta- 
tion of by Metaftafio, 244. An- 
other, in Englifh, 245. 

Richarpson, author of Pamela, 
cenfured, 19. 

RIcH BOROUGH. 

" VERs 

Rosiwns, Mr. account of the MSS, 
left by him, at his death, 32. 

Romantic fiction, its origin in 


Europe, 292. 
ae 


GArirists fatirized, 317—~-318. 
Scata, Marquis de, excellent 
ftory of his porter and a fifher- 
man, 19. 

ScHootmasTer defcribed, 376. 


See Recut- 


Setr-Love defined and illuftrated, 


218, 

Sermon by Lord Chefterfield, 458. 

SHENSTONE, Mr. verfes in praife 
of, 406 

Soae-THROAT, malignant, me- 
thod of curing, 42. 

STOMACH, Curious account of its 
digeftive faculty after death, 
280. 

StyLe, alteration of, anecdotes 
relative to the act for, 462. 

S$rrarrorp, Lord, his conduét in 
Ireland inveftigated, 49. 

Svsscriprion to articles of faith, 
fhewn to be a fatal fcheme, 96— 
100. Farther conftderations on, 
170, 

SuicipE, inveftigated, 151. 

SWALLOws, Curlous account of 
their periodical migrations, 283. 

Swinton, Mr, his account of a 
fubzrated denariys, 286. His 


farther remarks on a fubje& of 

this kind, 480. 

Ucxer, Dean, vindicated as a 
commercial writer, 127, His 

fcheme for a feparation between 

Great Britain and her colonies, 


135- Oppofed, 413, 
v 413 


Ecetation, new obfervations 
on, 475° 
b Ww. 


Avpemar III. K. of Den. 
mark, his extraordinary qua- 
lities, 427. 

Warner, Mr. his account of the 
Glandule Ciliares, and their dif- 
eafes, 47. : 

Watson, Dr. thermometrical ex- 
periment by, 481. 

Witxes, John, foretold in the 
revelations, 346. 

Witson, Mr. his propofal for al- 
tering the form of. metallic con- 
ductors for lightning, 386. 

WiInDEBANK, Secretary, fpeci- 
mens of his correfpondence, 23. 

WircueE.Lt, Mr. his account of 
abf. on the felar eclipfe, July 25, 
37675 29. 5 

WomeENy, aegeoreens character 
of, 361. ‘Their great influence 
under the Gothic conftitutions, 
417. See alfo Matrimony. » 

Wootaston, Mr. his account of 
an aftronomical clock, and other 
inftruments, 351. 

Worcester, Marq. of, curious 
letter from, to Lord Clarendon, 
26. 

WELsi, their animofity toward the 
Anglo-Saxons, 198. Their an- 
cient conne@tions with Armorica, 
296. With Cornwall, ib, 
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INDEX to the Remarkable Paffages in the Forzicn 
ArTicLes contained in th APPENDIX. 


A. 
A béoapan, Sultan, his gallant 
behaviour to the Crufaders, 


5326 
ArmospHers. See De ruc. 


B. 
Atte, burlefque defcription 
re! oe 
Bertuoup, M. his marine clocks, 
556. Particular inveftigation 
of, 557-—~5 66. 
BoiLeau, vindicated againft Vol- 
taire, 576. 
Braamins, their religious and phi- 
lofophic principles, 522. 


C. 
CAssint, M. his account of the 
Abbe Chappe’s aftronomical 
obf, on California, §53—~554- 
Cuurcn, how enriched by the 
fuperftitions of the firft Chriftian 
princes, 542. 
Crocxworx. See Bertuound, 
Czarina, prefent, her letter to 
Voltaire, 533. 


D. 
DE Luc, his curious experiments 
and obf, on the air, 568—572, 


E. | 
ElLectaicity. See Lz Rot, 


F, 

OnTaine, vindicated againit 
F Voltaire, 593. “3 
Fouceroux, M, his memoir on 

the Petroleum of Parma, &, 

548. . . 


G. 
‘Eton, medals‘of, 573, 
G Gentoos, or Moghols, ac- 
count of them, 522. 


Grass, the folubility of, in water, 
proved by experiment, 546— 


548. 
H 


Arrison, Mr. obf. on his 
time-keepers, 558—556. 
Hercutes, his real character and 
hiftory inveftigated, 506. The 
common ftories of his heroifm 
all allegorical, ib. His exploits 
relate to agriculture, 509. Ido- 
lized under various names, 511. 
The Hercules Mufagetes explain- 

ed, 512. 

Heretics. See Huss. 

Huss, John, and Jerom of Prague, 
their burning, the moft magni- 
ficent of ali human facrifices, 
528. 

Hyprometers, propofed im- 
provement in the conftrudtion 


of, 549. 
I 


Ars, M. his chemical experi- 
ments, §51. 

Jeurat, M. his memoir on the 
refractive and difperfive powersof 


glals, 554. 


Anpe, M. de Ia, his memoir 
relative to the diameter of the 
fun, and to the protuberance 
obferved on its difk, during the 
tranfits of Venus, 552, Onthe 
fun’s parallax, 5$3- 
Lavorster, M. his memoir on 
the me of water into 
earth, 64; 
—_ of Wor, one of Voltaire’s 
eit tragedies, 525. . vy 
Le Ro1, M. Spat on the 


conftrugtion of eleétrigal. cefie *> 


duétors, 549. His reflettions on 
hydrometers, ib. 


7 


Lewis, 
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Lewis, the Saint, his fuperftitious 
weaknefs with regard to his em- 
barking in the Crafades, 532. 

Lireraturf, French, prefent 
ftate of, 579. 


M. 
MEts. See DuTENS. 
Monnier, M. le, his me- 
moir on the variation of the 
magnetic needle, 548. 
Moranp, M. his obf. on Sexgias- 
ti/m, or Polydaculifm, 550. 


N. 
EEDLE, magnetic, obf. on its 
annual variation, 548. 


P. 
Erer, the Czar, his great im- 
provements of his empire, 514 

—5 20. 

PeTROLEUM. See FauceErovux. 
Pincre, M.- his critical examen 
of the obf. made on the tranfit 

of Venus, 553. 
PotypactTitism. See Morano. 


R. 

Romy empire, refl. on the ruin 
of, by the Barbarians, 5 37. 
Russia, favage and deplorable 
ftate of, at the acceflion of Peter 
the Great, 514. Wonderful re- 
formation and improvement of, 
under that Prince, id. Farther 


S. 
Ex DIGITISM,a new word, mean- 
ing of, 550. 
SILVER, new method of feparating 
from ocher metaliic bodies, 551. 
Sutty, Mr. his time-keeper, Sc, 
Sun, obf. relative to its true dia- 
meter, §52- On the dark pro 
tuberance obferved on its difk, 
' during the tranfits of Venus, ib. 


V. 
AnpaLs, &c. effect one of 
the greatelt revolutions that 
ever happened, by the ruin of 
the Roman empire, 537. Re- 
fletions on, ib.—5 43. 
Vottaire, M. his account of the 
Gentoos, 522. Of the Bramins, 
523. Ot ancient Heathen fu- 
perititions, 525. Of his tragedy 
entitled, The Laws of Minos, ib. 
Of an auguft affembly of Popith 
princes, &c, at the burning of 
two heretics, 528. Of the ori- 
gin of the Crufades, 530. His 
Letter to the K, of Pruffia, 533. 
His age afcertained, ib. Letter 
to, from the prefent Czarina, ib. 
Clement's Letter to, 575. 


Ww. 
ATER, its tranfmutation into 
earth, proved by experiment, 


44: 





attempts of his fucceffors, 520. 


ERRATA, mw tis VOLUME, 


P. 160, for ftated, enforced, and fhewn, read ‘ ftated and enforced; 
and it is fhewn, &c.’ ° 

— 304, for furgeon do not want; read ‘ furgeon does not want, &c.” 

— 408, 1. 3 from the bottom, del. more, 

— 456, par. 6, 1. ult. for improprieties of a fingular nature, read 
“of a _/milar nature.’ 
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